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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





CLAIMS OF JESUS TO RESPECT. 
However grateful and salutary it may be to 


the Christian to dwell iu contemplation on the} eminent excellence, the claims to love and rev- 


numerous and powerful claims which Jesus | 


Christ prefers to his love and reverence, yet he | 
cannot but deeply regret, that after so wise and | 
benevolent a character has been before the world 
for nearly two thousand years, it should still be 
necessary to maintain these claims in the way | 
even of enforcement, much less of polemical | 
proof. The necessity, however, of the task im- | 
peratively arises from the painful fact, that | 
even in what is called a Christian country, | 
there are very many who have scarcely any | 
sympathies with his character, and some who) 
are daring enough to depreciate and impeach | 
it. 

The reason of this indifference or hostility | 
may in part be found in the dulness, and in | 
some instances, the insensibility of the human 
heart to the purer and finer sentiments of reli- 
gious excellence. 
sions of humanity have had the chief influence 
in the formation of the character, we can ex- 
pect no other result than an inability to per-| 
ceive and appreciate what is refined, exalted, | 
and holy. Partly, however, and in no small 
degree, does this indifference or antipathy re-_ 
sult from the lamentable inconsistencies, and, | 


tone of morality of Christian professors them- 
selves. 


perficial ; and when a mind which circum- | 


stances have inclined to unbelief, adverts to the 


lives of those who call themselves the disciples | 


of Christ, and finds them, in many cases, but 
little superior to the lives of others, in some in- 


stances even worse, it but too easily contracts } 
a general feeling of aversion which prompts it | 


to disallow religion altogether, and to brand it 
as a cunningly-devised fable. The improprie- 
ty of so rash and sweeping a conclusion, has 
been again and again successfully exposed. 


Still, however, is the influence not only tolera- | 
But there is a mode of ar- | 


ted but fostered. 
gument, which, in most cases, would prove ef- 
fectual—a mode difficult, indeed, of adoption, 
yet possessing imperative claims on every one 
who would see the spirit of Jesus welcomed 
and honored in the hearts and lives of those 
who now disown him. 
Christians indeed, let them be faithful to their 
trust and their principles ; let them be noticea- 
ble fer the gentleness, meekness, and active be- 
nevolence of their characters; thus, let Christ, 
instead of being crucified afresh, be continually 
exhibited and silently preached to the world, 
and the result would be the speedy subjugation 
of all the strongholds of actual infidelity, and 
men would be even unconsciously won to the 
truth and spirit of gospel purity. And why, 
my Christian brother, do you think that the 
evils of scepticism are permitted, but to arouse 
the Christian world to a sense of their duty, to 
make them aware of the value of their princi- 
ples, and true to the requirements which they 
impose. It is comparatively of little use that 
we profess and inculcate, except we practise, 
the wide, tender, and self-denying benevolence 
of Christ. One act of pure philanthropy will 


be of more avail than any exposition whatever | 


of the claims of Christ to love and reterence. 
And you, I have no doubt, feel with me, when 
you survey the actual condition of thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen, that the Christian 
church, in general, has not proved faithful to 
the mission with which it is entrusted; and 
when you come to learn the baneful system, 
which in these lectures I have been occupied in 
confuting, finds the chief basis of its support in 
social evils, whose existence cannot be de- 
nied, and ought not to be palliated, you will al- 
so feel that the lesson which we should find in 
these unhappy circumstanees, is to apply our 
own energies with steady and devoted persever- 
ance to the performance of our Christian duties, 
in judicious endeavors to enlighten and inform 
the ignorant, the erring, and the vicious. 

It must, however, be also admitted, that the 
anti-Christian spirit ef which I have spoken, 
owes much of its prevalence to the circumstance, 
that it is not a mere vague admission to the 
claims of Jesus that is required, but the sur- 
render of the heart. It might at first sight ap- 
pear strange, that the excellence of Jesus should 
require proof and enforcement, any more than 
the virtues of Titus or Howard. But remem- 
ber, the latter may be allowed, without any 
corresponding change of character. The state 
of mind which such an allowance requires,is a 
mere assent, a yielding of the intellect to an 
historical fact. But such an admission is mor- 


ally inoperative, and will not satisfy the de-| 


mands of religion. The great aim of Jesus 
was to renew the human soul; and therefore 


his character, which is the great means to that } 


creat end, must be transfused into our own. 
It is by no means enough to call jim, ‘ Lord, 
Lord,’ we must also do the things which he 
commanded. It is the possession of his spirit 
which constitutes the true,~the only sufficient 
test of discipleship. 
labor, and this also the difficulty. An histori- 
cal faith is, ig regard to the great work of reli- 
gon, no faith at all. It is only the first step 
towards the temple of Christ, to acknowledge 
that he was an eminently good and pious man; 
—a step, not indeed, to be despised, but of val- 
ue, chiefly, so far as it leads the disciple into 
the holy of holies of the Christian life. There 
is, therefore, a vast difference between the ad- 
mission of the virtues of others, and the felt 
and practical acknowledgement of the claims 
of Jesus to love and reverence. The first is 
easy, the second is the labor of a life. Multi- 
tudes may yield the first, who, in their actual 
condition, are wholly incapable of the second. 
And a feeling of their inability, perhaps an un- 
recognised, if not unconscious feeling of their 
inability, may but too readily lead them to the 
entire renunciation of religion. But the hu- 
man heart is prone to self-justification, and he 
who has gone so far as to disown, is easily 
prompted to depreciate Christ. There is but 
one step, frequently, from denial to vitupera- 


“s{ Way, which leadeth to destruction, and set him 


Wherever the inferior pas- | 


compared with that of their master, the low | 


The judgments of most men are su- | 


Let Christians be 


This is the work, this the} 


was not intolerant; he had intercourse+ with 
the Samaritans. Let us imitate his indul- 
gence, and deserve to have indulgence showed 
to us.’ 

‘Jesus adored one God, and we adore him. 
He despised vain ceremonies, and we despise 
them.’ 


within our power, we can reverse the process ; 
if we can turn but one person out of the broad 


on the narrow road which leadeth unto life ; if 
we can induce the unbeliever to admit the pre- 


erence of Jesus Christ, we are under the most 
sacred obligations to employ our ability; and| ‘ You know better than I, what a fatal con- 
although we may not thus make him a Christ- | trast every age has seen, between the humility 
ian—that must be his own work—yet it is| of Jesus and the pride of those who have adorn- 
something to have turned his face toward Zion, | ed themselves with his name ; between their 
and to have planted in his mind an acknowl- | avarice and his poverty, between their debauch- 
edgment of the worth of the character of our|ery and his chastity, between his meekness 
Lord. That acknowledgment, once there, may, and their sanguinary tyranny.’ ‘Of all the 
under the blessing of our heavenly Father,/ speeches of Jesus, I avow, that nothing has 
work and operate in secrecy, till it has made} made more impression on me, than what he 
its possessor a child of God and an heir of eter-| replied to those who had the brutality to strike 
nal life. It is under this conviction that [ now | him before he was conducted to death. “ If I 
ask attention to the subject of the claims of Je- | have said evil, bear witness of the evil, and if 
sus to love and reverence; and shall, in my I have said well, why strike ye me ?” This is 
concluding lecture, address myself to a consid-) the reply which should have been made to alt 
eration of the beneficial influence which Christ- | persecutors.’ eee 
ianity has actually exerted on the world. For| ‘ Jesus was persecuted; whoever shall think | 
both topics I am deeply penetrated with ajas he, will be persecuted as he. He wasa 
sense of my insufficiency ; but 1 have no al-| good man, who, born in poverty, spoke to the 
ternative, for I should think I had left undone) poor against the superstition of the rich Phari- 
| the better half of my duty, did I not, while [} sees and insolent priests.’ | 
expose error, do what in me lies to expound) ‘ Jesus was more than a Jew, he was a man; 
truth, and to offer to the misguided, the option | he embraced all the world in his charity. Look 
of something less chimerical and more benefi- | at the beautiful parable of the good Samaritan. 
ficial than the system they uphold, and the| This is the doctrine, this the morality, this the 
illusions of which they are in pursuit. l religion of Jesus.’ 

It may not, impossibly, prepare the way for Let us sum up the qualities which are here 
the more direct exposition of some of the attested by the unwilling voice of unbelief. 
claims of Jesus Christ to love and reverence, if, According to the attestation, Jesus was a gen- 
I first show that avowed Christians are not erous philanthropist, a distinguished moralist, 
alone in the opinion which they entertain of | a self-devoting reformer, a pure patriot ; an en- 
the excellence of his character. There are ad-{emy only of error, hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, 
missions on the part of the enemies of his re- | priestcraft; he taught the worship of one God, 
ligion which go to a considerable length, and and the love of humanity; he practised jus- 
from which, with no great expenditure of time tice, tolerance, general benevolence, humility, 
or argument, we may evince the necessity of forbearance; he meekly endured poverty, per- 
other admissions which would lead to the rec-| secution, and death, in his righteous efforts 
ognition of him as the Christ of God. I could, to enlighten and improve his fellow-country-; 
easily adduce the testimony of men of his own, men. 
day, who did not enter his fold, the dire:t and| Now, if this testimony of unbelief is worthy 
the indirect evidence of the common people and | of trust, I cannot see how the claims of Jesus | 

the authorities of the land of Judea. I could to love and reverence can be denied. Go wil 
| summon before you, as witnesses in my case, the import of these passages in your minds, and | 
| some of the bitterest enemies whom Christian-| ask yourselves whether he of whoin this is true 
} ity had to withstand in the early periods of its | —he who thus taught, lived, and died—does 
| aistory. I could cite the spontaneous declara-' not deserve to be ranked among the best bene- 
| tions of many modern unbelievers; but the full) factors of mankind, and is not worthy to have 
presentation of this evidence would detain me his memory enshrined in the heart of every 
| too long away from the great merits of the | good and benevolent man. Say nothing of his 
ease. Let it, therefore, suffice to name Lucian, purely religious character, put it for a moment 
| Chubb, Rousseau, Paine, and Shelley, as per-, out of your thoughts, and then tell me if his 
} sons who have more or less distinctly concur-, mere earthly virtues are not such as to merit 
| red, not only with Pilate, ‘I find no fault with and excite your warm and affectionate admira- 
| this man,’ but also with the centurion at the tion. Admit this—as admit it you must, or 
| eross, ‘Verily, this was a righteous man ;’ | deny the credibility of history—and then how 








{ 





| while in addition to these more commonly can you stop here ?—how can you refuse to go. 


} known authorities, I adduce one or two, at, forward to the admission of his claim to a di- 
once sufficient in themselves, and probably not Vine mission? But this claim, I presume, is 

| so easy of access. Jeguino speaks of Jesus! the lie of which Leguinio speaks, when he says | 
as ‘one who was actuated by the most sincere that Jesus ‘ never lied except to teach virtue.’ | 

, good-will to all the human race, teaching the What a monstrous assertion is this! 

| great principles of moral equity and the purest | striking and painful evidence have we here of | 

} 

} 

} 





g 
patriotism ; braving all dangers, opposing the , the force of prejudice—of the perverting influ-( 
great, despising alike glory and fortune, equally ence of a foregone conclusion—of the depra- 

| temperate with respect to himself, beneficent to | Vating power of a spirit of scepticism! Who’ 

| others, and sympathizing with all; hated by but one in whose mind the distincyon between | 
| the powerful whom he provoked, persecuted by right and wrong had been in some way dark- | 

' the intriguing, whose artifices he exposed, and | ened and defaced, could have in the same) 

| put to death by a blind and deceived multitude, | breath proclaimed the excellence of the person | 

| for whom he had always lived. This generous t0 whom he broadly imputes the debasing | 
| philanthropist, (he concludes,) who wholly sac- Practice of falsehood? In reality, however, 
| rificed himself to the public good, who gave his, some such vain imagination as this possesses 
| whole existence to the unhappy and even to the mind of mest unbelievers, who at the same 
| his persecutors, never lied but to teach virtue.’ / time that they admit the virtue of our Lord’s 


| The authorities who presided over the compi- | character, are prevented from becoming his do- | 


| lation and the issue of the French Encyclopedie, \cile disciples by the idea, that so far as his’ 
| which has been termed ‘ the Bible of infidelity,’ | religion was concerned, Jesus practised an im- | 
will not be suspected of any undue bias in fa- position. Were this, however, the fact, the | 
| vor of Christianity; the ensuing passage, how- features of truth, honesty, and sincerity of | 
| ever, I find in the work under the article, which they speak, could not have stood out, as } 
‘ Christ :-—‘ The legislator of the Christians,| they now do, in bold relief—could not have | 

‘unimated by a spirit far different from that of been exhibited, in the utmost consistency and | 

all the legislators of whom I have spoken, be-| without one single exception, in circumstances | 
| gan by destroying the errors which tyranously | the most diverse, in junctures the most perilous | 

ruled the world, in order to render his religion’ and amid desertion, treachery, ignominy and | 

more useful. In giving to it for its primary death. Nor is it possible to suppose that Je-) 
| object the happiness of another life, he wished | Sus would have possessed the moral courage, | 
| also that it should be the cause of our happi-( the unquailing and unvarying strength of char- | 
hess in this. On the ruin of idols, whose su- acter, which carried him through the very me} 
| perstitious worship entailed a thousand disor- , cidents, from his bearing in which the eXISl- | 
| ders, he founded Christianity, which adores, in| ence of his admitted virtues is deduced, and | 
spirit and in truth, one sole God, the just re-| led him, in a high moral triumph, through the | 
| munerator of virtue. He established, in its long and bitter train of sufferings which injus-| 
| primitive splendor, the law of nature, which | tice, brute force, and prostituted legal authority | 
| the passions ‘ad obscured; he revealed to men | inflicted on him. The practice of deception) 
| a morality u.. then unknown in other religions; leaves consequences in the heart and life, too| 

he engraved on the human spirit that deep hu- Many and too obvious to escape the eye. And| 
| mility which destroys and annihilates all the especially in the hour of trial and endurance— | 
resources of self love, by pursuing it into the | when life is at stake, or may be purchased by | 

most hidden folds of the soul; he did not en-, confession—can it be easy to avoid the be- 
close the pardon of injuries in a stoical indif- trayal of some symptoms of the baseness of the | 
ference, which is only a proud contempt of the, heart, if only in hesitation as to your course, 
person who has inflicted them, but he carried jt; and a momentary quailing before the just aven- 
out even to the love of our most cruel enemies ;/ gers of your crime. In a crisis, however, not 
he placed continence under the guard of the less severe than this, Jesus remained true to| 
| most austere chastity, in obliging it to keep himself, true to his profession, nay, practised, | 
} even the eye under restraint ; he ordered us to’ if even he did not exceed, the very patience, 
| ally modesty with the rarest talents; he re-| equanimity, gentleness, and placability which 











| pressed crime by a judicious severity over even! he had inculeated in the calmer moments of) 
| the thou;shts, in order to prevent it from mani- his life. I see not, for myself, how the con- 
| festing itself in the outward life; he brought | clusion can be resisted, that as he was faithful 
back marriage to its primitive institution, in| unto death, even the death of the cross, so was 
forbidding polygamy ; he had in view the eter-| he pre-eminently, and in every particular, an 
nity of that sacred bond, in proscribing repudi-; honest and a righteous man, true in thought 
asians? and feeling as well as in action. If so, then 

I have collected the following testimony from he neither asserted without reason, nog believed 
the writings of Voltaire :—‘ We reverence in Without sufficient evidence, that he came frém 
him an Israelitish theist, as we praise Socrates, God. This inference you must make, or allow 
who was an Athenian theist. If you take that of all impostors he was the greatest, for 
away from the gospels all that is foreign to Je- | who like him ever inculeated the virtue of sin- 
sus, all that has at different times been ascribed | cerity?—-who was ever more severe in the de- 
to him in the midst of the most scandalous | funciation of hypocrisy ?—who ever laid an 
disputes, and of councils which anathematised equally distinct and an equally high claim to 
each other, what remains? A worshipper of, the special favor, presence, and aid of the Dei- 
God who taught virtue, an enemy of the Phar-| ty? And who, with any approach to his prac- 
isees, a just man, a theist, whose religion em-| tice, had the name of the God of truth so con- 
braces all the universe at all times, and which, | stantly on his lips, or professed so habitually to 
consequently, is the only true one.’ {be entrusted with his delegated power? It 

‘He instituted neither cardinals, nor pope, | is the idlest inconsistency to admit the excel- 
nor inquisitors; he had no one burnt; he en-| lence of Christ at the very time you chaftge 
joined only the observance of the law, the love! him with falsehood; and to my mind, the in- 
of God and one’s neighbor.’ consistency is scarcely less, if, in conjunction |: 











tion. If, however, by any legitimate means 


‘ Jesus was not a superstitious person; he with that admission, you deny his claims toa 
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divine Commission, and to supernatural aid. 
The features which constitute his character— 
the imeidents whence those features are deduced, 
or if which they are plainly exhibited—are all 
so intimately blended with the train of mirac- 
ulous operation through which he went, as to 
admit of no severance the one from the other, 
—as they exist, so must they stand or fall to- 
r, You may as well think of removing 
from the woof without destroying the 
, or of resolving water into its constituent 
, and yet preserve its essential qualities, 
f separating the supernatural from the nat- 
@ the history of Christ, so as to leave his 
@ human character in ; ossession of its ac- 
wiedg I would, then, that the 
Jiever should be consistent ;—let him ei- 
*ny the existence or disown the excellen- 
@f our Lord ; or if the hardihood of this in- 
fof history is too great for him, then, in 
gifting the virtues of Jesus, let him not think 
fecting the divinity of his« mission. The 
ly which assures us he was holy harm- 
less, @nd undefiled, assures also, not merely in 
ord but in fact, but in implications which are 
er than assertions, but in incidents that 
roven with the very texture of his histo- 
lat he was sent of God. 
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» BREAST THE WAVE, CHRISTIAN. 






Breast the wave, Christian, 

Pe When it is strongest ; 

: * Watch for day, Christian, 

When the nighit’s longest: 

Oward and onward still 
Be thine endeavor; 

The rest that remaineth 
Will be for ever. 
















Fight the fight, Christian, 

_ Jesus is o’er thee; 

Run the race, Christian, 
Heaven 1s befure thee: 

He, who hath promised 
Faltereth never ; 

The love of eternity 


Flows on for ever. 







Lift the eye, Christian, 
Just as it closeth ; 

Raise the heart, Christian, 

- Ere it reposeth : 

Thee from the love of Christ 
Nothing shall sever ; 

» Mount when thy work is done; 

. Praise Him for ever ! 








- 
: 3 MILK AND HONEY. 
~ Collected by Ralph Venning, 1653. 
1. A man may love virtue, yet 


2. We cafinot expect too much from God, 
nor too little from the creature. 

God is as careful to chastise his people’s 
sins, as to supply his people’s wants. 






3. Many are pleased with the company of 


those who are good, that are not pleased with 
the good of the company. 

A sound heart doth not only respect all 
God’s commandments, but respects them all 
alike. 

4. The soul 1s not so much where it lives, as 
where it loves. 

He is the best Christian, not who talks most 
of God, but who walks most with God. 

5. Changes of conditions are but exchanges 
of mercy to a gracious soul. 

He is no man who needs no mending. 


6. He lives long, who lives well; for time | 


misspent is not lived, but lost. 
Our holiness causeth not God’s love, but 
God’s love causeth our holiness. 
7. Pleasure is grief, when God is displeased ; 


sight of Christ, and the blood of Christ is pre- 
cious in the sight of the saints. 

A true Christian had rather that Christ 
should take away his sin and leave his sorrow, 
than take away his sorrow and leave his sin. 
19. ’Tis every man’s duty to keep all the 
commandments of God; it is his sin if he do 
not: butit is his misery if he cannot. 

20. Sanctified affliction is better than un- 
sanctified prosperity. 

21. The returns of prayer call for the returns 
of praise. 

Where faith and love go not together, they 
are both wanting. 

22. The inward peace which saints feel, is 
not in freedom from trouble, but in freeness 
with God in the midst of trouble. 

He that is always angry with sin, shall 
never sin in his anger. 

23. Some can read the word of God, who 
do not understand it; and some understand it 
who do not read it. 

It is less a danger and less a sin, to commit 
the sin we delight in, than to delight in the 
sin we commit; but it is best not to delight in 
nor to commit sin. 

24. Never prayer rightly made, was made 
and not heard, or heard and not granted. 

25. A proud man loves no man, and no man 
loves a proud man. 

26. When thy hand hath done a good act, 
ask thine heart if it be well done. 

The deed is ill done, wherein God is no 
sharer. 

27. No evil action can be well done; but a 
good one may be ill done. 

A fool’s heart is in his tongue, but a wise 
man’s tongue isin his heart. 

23. He can never truly relish the sweetness 
of God’s mercy, who never tasted the bitterness 
of his own misery. ; 

True religion takes most from the creature, 
and gives most to God. 

29. Though we should not serve God, for a 
reward, yet we shall have a reward for our ser- 
vice. 

Those who are most full of faith have most 
experience of God’s faithfulness. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


At one of the last meetings of the American 
Bible Society a discussion of unusual interest 
took place on the subject of introducing the 
Bible into the common schools, or rather into 
every school in our beloved country, The sub- 
ject was introduced by the following resolution, 
offered by the Rev. Robert Breckenridge ;— 
Resolved, ‘ That the use of the Scriptures as a 
reading book in common schools is of such impor- 
tance as to deserve immediate and universal en- 





in all our states and territories.’ If, 
said Mr B. I have rightly understood a vote 
which has just passed, this society has declared 
that it is its duty not only to circulate the Bbile, 
but to use endeavors that it should be read. 
The present resolution proposed to go one step 
further and declare that the Bible is not only 
worthy of being read, but of being universally 
introduced as a school book into all manner of 
schools. Ne duty was more insisted upon in 
the Bible itself than the religious instruction of 
the young, and the Scriptures contained the 
most suitable of all materials to excite the curi- 
osity and interest the feelings of youth. He 
observed that there could not be a better time 
to make such an attempt than the present: the 
public mind was to a considerable extent pre- 
pared for it, and it could not be commenced un- 
der better auspices than under the sanction of 
this society, uniting, as it did, almost all relig- 
ious sects and denominations, and extending its 
influence further than any other religious asso- 
ciation in our land. Mr B. said there was a 








but grief is pleasure, when God is pleased. 
Knowledge may be without grace, but grace 
cannot be without knowledge. 
8. We should take care what we find fault 


with in others, should rot by others be found to! and cast accounts, educated. 


be our faults. 

Delays are not denials, and denials are not 
always refusals of prayer. Sometimes God’s 
No is no negative; God may delay long and 
deny often, yet grant at last. 

9. Saints had rather have less comfort and 
do more service, that have more comfort and do 
less service. They had rather be straitened in 
comfort than in duty. 

Learning can only adorn religion, but religion 
only can bless learning, so that learning is more 
beholden to religion than religion is beholden to 
learning. 

10. Every natural man is beside himself, 
Luke xv. 17. 

’Tis good to profess, but to practise is better ; 
yea, of the two, practice without profession is 
better than profession without practice. 

11. He doth not enjoy much of God, who 
walks not much with God. 

Many men increase their vexation by vex- 
ing themselves, because others have vexed 
them. 

12. Superstitious men do not fear God, but 
are afraid of God. 

13. That love of God which knows no end, 
never knew a beginning. 

There is nothing lovely but what is in 
Christ, and there is nothing in Christ but what 
is lovely. | 

14. ’Tis not man’s goodness, but God’s good- 
ness, which makes a difference betwixt man 
and man. 

The more free mercies are, the more accept- 
able they should be to us, and we should be 
more thankful for them to God. 

15. Death came in by sin, and sin goeth out 
by death. 

The death of the body frees us from the body 
of death. 

16. Providence is creation continued. 

’Tis a hard thing to know much, and not, 
know it too much. 

17. Those who receive not Christ in the ac- 
ceptable day of the Lord, will not be acceptable 
to God in the day of the Lord. 

A saint had rather have holiness without 





great and prevalent error in supposing men to 
| have been educated. whose intellect alone had 
been cultivated. We were in the habit of call- 
ing youth, who had learned to read and write 
It was a mistake. 
They were not educated. The moral faculties 
of man needed education as much as the intel- 
lectual, and inoral training could only be intro- 
duced into our schools by introducing the Bible 
into them. A protestant, of all men, should be 
the last to shut out this book, for it had don» 
more to fix and elevate our language than any 
other work, in addition to its effect upon char- 
acter. Mr B. avowed his belief that but for the 
Bible this republic would never have existed. 
All enlightened patriots had allowed this, yet 
we are suffering our children to grow up in ig- 
norance of the great principles on which our 
public and private happiness were founded, 
those great principles of right and liberty, 
| which are to be found only in the Bible. He 
| then noticed some of the objections which have 
| been urged agains! the use of the Bible in our 
{common schools. The first was that as a 
| whole it contained matter unsuitable to be used 
‘by children. His reply gs, that the best, the 
wisest and the purest minds the world ever saw 
had belonged to those who longest studied and 
best knew the Bible and every portion of it. 
To our minds this reply is not satisfactory. 
The young mind is not the wisest, nor the best 
qualified to read unhaimmed some passages 
which the disciplined mind may pass over un- 
}scathed. But we may return to this objection 
‘again. ‘The second objection was that the 
, Bible might be brought into contempt by too 
| great familiarity with it. He beautifully obvi- 
ated this objection by a consideration of the 
strength of first impressions and earliest remem- 
\brances. Connect these remembrances, he 
‘said, with the Bible, and you do any thing 
rather than lead the man to despise it.’ And 
yet, if our recollection serves us, there was 
something so unhappy in the manner in which 
we were taught to read this sacred volume, so 
much of it that we could not understand or ap- 
preciate, that the reading of it was clothed with. 
any thing but charms. We know that this 
was also the feeling of many of our mates, and 
we cannot be too thankful to that Spirit which 
inclined us afterwards to louk again into that 
fountain of life, from which we had turned with 











comfort, than comfort without holiness. _ 
18. The blood of saints is precious in the 


loathing in our youth. ‘Give us the Bible, 
said Mr B. give us the Bible without note or 


comment, and we will with this, and this alone 
defy death and hell, and conquer the world for 
the third time.’ 

The reverend Dr Milner then read a letter 
from Professor Greenleaf of Harvard University 
to the same point. After regretting his neces- 
sary absence from the meeting, the learned Pro- 
fessor says, ‘I particularly wished to have urged 
on the society the importance of a new effort to 
introduce the Bible into all the schools through- 
out the land. Having myself been early ac- 
quainted with such a school, where the Bible 
was the principal reading book, I have seen 
something of its influence on boys up to their 
riper years ; and the observations of subsequent 
life have deepened the conviction in my mind, 
that, if our institutions are to be perpetuated, it 
will be only through a wide and general diffu- 
sion of.the principles inculcated in the word of 
God. And if it is important to man to learn 
the moral nature of his race, and to learn it ear- 
ly, let him be taught it in his youth, among the 
rudiments of his education, from the fountain 
of all truth—the Bible. It is no new experi- 
ment that I would urge, for it has been already 
tried with the most beneficial results. The 
fathers of our revolution were trained in com- 
mon schools with the Bible for their principal, 
and, generally, their sele reading book. We 
confess our degeneracy from the high standard 
of those pure patriots, but, wherein has our ed- 
ucation differed from theirs, except that we 
have discarded the Bible from our common 
schools. The resolution of the Rev. Mr Breck- 
enridge was unanimously adopted. 

Mr Editor, these interesting extracts have 
made this communication so long that I have 
not room here to make all the remarks sugges- 
ted by their perusal. I can not forbear, how- 
ever, to remark, that, while there seems to be so 
general an opinion among all the religious sects 
united in the distribution of the Scriptures, that 
these Scriptures should be made one of the 
school-books of our children, it is a lamentable 
fact that the Bible is almost entirely banished 
from the schools of New England, and probably 
of the United States. 1 believe, Sir, that this 
has arisen from the two causes hinted at in the 
remarks of Mr Breckenridge, the unfitness of 
some parts for the instruction of the young, and 
the contempt into which the book had fallen in 
consequence of careless and irreverent reading. 
Several attempts have been made in parts of 
New England to revive the use of the Bible as 
a schvol book, but they have failed in a great 
measure, and this failure and my own experi- 
ence have forced upon me the conclusion that 
the introduction, of a selection of such portions 
of Scripture as are not only negatively unobjec- 
tionable, but positively calculated to interest the 
young and inspire them with correct notions of 
their own nature, the nature of God, and their 


| duty to Him and to each other, would be more 


salutary and acceptable than the introduction of 
the whole volume, should such a thing be prac- 
ticable. Of coyrse the selection should be 
without nete or comment, and such as all sects 
can agree to use. I am aware of the difficulty 
of procuring such a selection, and should have 
considered it as likely to be always among the 
things to be desired, had not my attention late- 
ly been called to the Bible Reader; a selection 
just published in Boston for the avowed purpose 
of being introduced into our common schools. 
It seems in the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge to be executed in the best spirit, and 
the purest taste, and to be eminently calculated 
to interest the young in the history and pre- 
cepts of the Bible, and to prepare them for the 
study of the whole volume when their minds 
are more mature. I can not but hope, Sir, 
that this humble notice of the Bible Reader* 
will meet the eye of Mr Breckenridge, Professor 
Greenleaf and other gentlemen whose heart’s 
prayer with ours seems to be the scattering of 
the Scriptures in the path of the rising genera- 
tion, and that they may be induced to examine 
the selection I have mentioned, and say wheth-™ 
er it is not the very thing we want. 

SENEX. 

















* The work alluded to is the Bible Reader by Wm. B. 
Fowle, teacher of a school in Boston, and not the Biblical 
Reader which is designed, I believe, for agother purpose. 


THE LIE. 


A man who is now a minister of the Gospel 
gave me the following account. I tell it to you 
in order to show you what true repentance is. 
‘I bad one of the kindest and best of fathers ; 
and when I was a little white-headed boy, 
about six years old, he used to carry me to 
school before him on his horse, to help me in 
my little plans, and always seemed trying to 
make me happy ;and he never seemed so happy 
himself as when making me happy. When I 
was six years old he came home one day very 
sick. My mother, too, was sick; and thus 
nobody but my two sisters could take care of 
my father. Ina few days he was worse, very 
sick, and all the physicians in the region were 
called to see him. The next Sabbath morning, 
early, he was evidently much worse. As I 
wentinto the room, he stretched out his hand to 
me, and said, ‘ My little boy, I am very sick. 
I wish you to take that paper on the stand, and 
run down to Mr C.’s and get me the medicine 





written on that paper.’ J took the paper, and 
went to the apothecary’s shop as I had often 
done before. It was about half a mile off; but 
when I got there, I found it shut; and as Mr 
C. lived a quarter of a mile off, I concluded not 
to go to find him. I then set out for home. 
On my way back, I contrived what to say. I 
knew how wicked it was to tell a lie, but one 
sin always leads to another. On going in to 
my father I saw that he was in great pain; 
and though pale and weak, I could see great 
drops of sweat standing on his forehead, forced 
out by the pain. 0, then I was sorry I had not 
gone and found the apothecary. At length he 
said to me, ‘My son has got the medicine [ 
hope, for I am in great pain.’ I hung my head, 
and muttered, for my conscience smote me.. 
‘No, sir, Mr Carter says he rr none!’ ‘Is 
this ible ? He then cast a keen eye up 

me, per seeing my head hang, cad prokely 





suspecting my falsehood, said in the mildest, 
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kindest tone, ‘ My little boy will see his father | 


suffer great pain for the want of that medicine ?” } 
I went out of the room, and alone, and cried. | 
I was soon called back. My brothers had come, | 
and were standing—all the children were stand- 
ing round his bed—and he was committing my 
poor mother to their care, and giving them his | 
best advice. Iwas the youngest ; aod when he | 
laid his hand upon my head, and told me that 
in a few hours 1 should have no father ; se 
he would in a day or two be* buried up, that 1 
must now make God my father, love him, obey 

him, and always do right and speak the att, 

because the eye of God is always upon me, 1a 
seemed as if 1 should sink ; and when he lai | 
his hand on my head again, and prayed for the | 
blessing of God the redeemer to rest upon me, 

‘soon to be a fatherlesss orphan ’—I dared not 

look at him, I felt so guilty. Sobbing, I rushed 

from his bedside, and thought I wished I could | 
die. They soon told me he could not pom 
Oh, how much would [ have given to go iff and | 
tell him I had told a lie, and ask him once more | 
to lay his hand on my head and forgive me. | 
I crept in once more, and heard the minister | 
pray for ‘the dying man.’ O, how my heart | 
ached ! I snatched my hat, and man to the apoth- | 
ecary’s house, and got the medicine. I ran 

home with all my might, and ran in, and ran | 
up to my father’s bed-side to confess my sin, | 
crying out, O, here father,—but I was hushed ; | 
and then I saw he was pale, and that all in the 
room were weeping. My dear father was dead! 
And the last thing I ever spoke to him was fo | 
tell a lie! I sobbed as if my heart would 
break ; for his kindness, his tender looks, and 
my own sin, all rushed upon my mind. And 
as I gazed upon his cold pale face, and saw his 
eyes shut, and his lips closed, could I help, 
thinking of his last words, ‘ My little boy will | 
see his father suffer great pain for the want of 

that medicine I could not know but he died 

for the want of it. 

‘In a day or two he was put into the ground | 
aid buried up. There were several ministers | 
at the funeral, and each spoke kindly to me but 
could not comfort me. Alas! they knew not) 
what a load of sorrow lay on my heart. They | 
could not comfort me. My father was buried, | 
and the children all scattered abroad; for my 
mother was too feeble to take care of them. 

‘It was twelve years after this, while in col- | 
lege, that I went alone to the grave of my fath- | 
er. It took me a good while to find it, but 
there it was, with its humble tomb-stone ; and 
as I stood over it, I seemed to be at his bed-side, | 
to see his pale face, and hear his voice. 0, the | 
thought of that sin and wickedness, cut me to 
the heart. It seemed that worlds would not be | 
too much to give, could I then only have called 
loud enough to have him hear me ask his for- 
giveness. But it was too late. He had been | 
in the grave twelve years; and I must live and | 
die, weeping over that ungrateful falsehood. 
May God forgive me.’—Todd's Lectures to 
Children. 
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WHO IS THE GOOD CHILD? 


It is a great mistake for children to think 
that they cannot be Religious. In a book call- 
el ‘ The Beatitudes,’ which every one ought to 
read, it says, ‘ A little girl who is affectionate | 
and obedient to her parents, kind and gentle to | 
her brothers and sisters, and amiable and benev- | 
olent towards every body, is doing the will of ) 
her Father in Heaven. If in the exercise of | 
these virtues, she is ready to sacrifice a favorite | 
inclination, to subdue a bad passion, to repress | 
an unkind emotion for conscience sake, she is | 
certainly fitting herself to be numbered gmong 
the blessed.’ 

A little boy, who gets ‘up early in the morn- 
ing, says his prayers, is always at his meals, 
as soon as they are on the table, tries to be af- | 
fable and obliging towards every body, never 
says a bad word, loves his mother so dearly that 
he never offends her in word or deed, and does | 
all things for conscience sake, is not far from 
the kingdom of God. { 

Such children are religious, and experience | 
joy and peace that no one can conceive of, until 
he becomes like them. Have you, my dear | 
reader, no interest in this matter? Will you, 
not try to be good and holy, like to Jesus Christ | 
our Lord ? 


—_ a —— | 


IMMORTALTIY AND THE GRAVE. 


We had a little boy that was advancing to-. 

wards his fourth year. He was our only son ;_ 
he had nothing of the boisterous happiness of 
childhood about him; but seemed to live in a/ 
tranquil enjoyment of the delights that nature | 
had scattered at his feet ;—and he grew in the 
breeze and the sunshine, a creature of pure and | 
gentle elements. He had few affections, but | 
they were unusually strong. Two beings he | 
loved with an intense passion; his mother and | 
a kind and single hearted man, who delighted 
to have my little boy by his side when he wee- | 
ded his garden, who culled for him the bright- | 
est rosebuds, and who would hold him for 
hours in his arms, to look upon the swallows as| 
they dipped their rapid wings into the clear and | 
silent stream that flowed by my cottage. If, 
ever human beings were entirely happy, it was | 
this honest man and my poor child, as they | 
wandered about from the rising to the setting of 
the sun, exchanging those most innocent 
thoughts, which the rough touch of worldly 
feeling will in a moment destroy—but which 
rest upon the untainted soul, like bloom upon 
the ripening fruit. The boy gradually sicken- 
ed; there was languor in his eyes which told 
of growing disease ; there was a torpor in his 
movements which spoke of feebleness and pain. 
The spring came, but he did not float on its 
gales like the butterfly. While the crocus leap- 
ed out of the earth to proclaim the approaching | 
hours of renovation, the work of decay was 
begun in the sapling whose blossoms and fruit 
shone so richly in my day dreams. I saw him 
once more enjoy the sunshine—but it was in 
his nurse’s arms. 

The crisis quickly approached» I sat by his 
bedside two days and nights, regardless of any- 
thing else but my sick boy. The wrestling 
with death of a firm mind and a mature body 
must be fearful; but who can gaze without 
shuddering upon the agonies of infancy? Who | 
can see the burning fever pass over the tremb- | 
ling lips of childhood, like the hurricane sweep- 
ing the lily, without shrinking from the sight of 
this contest between weakness and power? I 








looked out for a moment from the chamber of | 


suffering, upon the bright and tranquil world— 
when I turned again to my boy, the hand of 
love was closing his eyes. 

I now knew for the first time what it is to 
have death at our hearths. The excitement 
between hope and fear passes away ;—and the 
contest between feeling and reason, begins with 
its alternation of passion and listlessness. It is 


some tite before the image of desth gets pos- | 
sessioh of the mind. We sleep, perchance, 
amidst a feverish dream of gloomy ané indis- 
tinet remembrances —the object of our grief, it 
may be, has seemed to us present, in health 
and animation—we wake in a struggle between 
the shadowy and the real world—and we re- 
quire an effort of the intellect, to believe that 
the earthly part of the being we have loved is 
no more than a clod of the valley. 

I followed my boy to the grave. I looked 
down into the deep, deep resting place they 
had prepared for my child. At that moment 
a gleam of sunshine suddenly burst®upon the 
scene. I thought of the dim mor.ing of death, 
and the ‘day spring’ of immortality; and I 
turned for comfort unto Him who said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not.’—Providence Journal. P 


For the Register «nd Obse. ver. 
THE DUTIES OF MAN. 

There is not a subject, 
much and embracing so wide a range as this; 
indeedI may say it comprehends all, and the 
performance of which, is required of us all. 
But I will not attempt to prove, that we 
ought to perform our duties, for, all will 
admit this as a plain and fair assumption ; 
but to point out some of the most important, 
at least as they seem to me. The duties which 


comprehending s0 | 
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tain whence all blessings flow. Thus he is| 
happy in acknowledging his dependence on bis 
Maker, thus happy that he knows when earth- 
ly things fail, there is a great support on which 
he may lean; and the nearer he approaches to 
the grave he perceives he is nearer the Throne 
of the Most High, and when old age at last 
come, he leaves with triumph earth and all its 
trials in the hope of rest and peace above with 
the Saints and Patriarchs of old to sing the 
praises of God and his Son, his Redeem- 
er. M. F. 





THE BOSOM SIN. 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round ! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises; 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 
Angels aud grace, eternal hopes and fears! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away.— Herbert. 


For the Register and Observer. 
MATT. xxvii, 17. 





we owe to God, all will allow, are the most 
binding; for to whom should we be under 
greater obligations than to the Giver of all gifts, 
the Preserver and Benefactor of all created 
things? to Him who breathed into us the breath 
of life should we not make returns? ought we 
not to breathe forth our grateful thanks from a 
more grateful neart, in frequent prayers to our 
maker? will not that fire of thanksgiving be 
kept burning with the continued gifts of his be- 
nevolence ? where is the man who will say that 
our whole lives should not be devoted to Him ? 
he cannot be found; no, there is not a man so 
hardened in sin, of so little love as to say this, 
if he reflects: there is nota man who will not 


acknowledge some weight of obligation to rest | 


upon him. Even the ignorant savage who is 
little above the brutes, is sensible that he en- 
joys blessings from some great source, from 
some benevolent being, (the great spirit) and 
his heart glows in gratitude to Him who gives 
him the wigwam for his habitation, the buffalo 
and deer for his food and clothing. To him 
revelation has not shown his God, so clear, so 
manifest ; his untutored. mind may have not 
yet seen but the smallest of His works, yet a 
feeling of gratitude rests in his bosom, and the 
dismal forest reechoes to his simple, yet heart- 
felt praise. And it is just that he should; we 
should be thankful even for our existence, 
and middling prosperity, not to say mage, 
but if unenlightened minds adore, what 
shall enlightened minds do? alas! hide your 
face with shame, as you reflect on your want of 
love, and your forgetfulness. 
read this, you have your duties revealed to you, 


you can resort any time to the Bible for instruc- | 
tion, there they stand written by inspiration, and , 


as clearas the sun at noon day. That good 


Book points to heaven, it points to God, it points | 
Here, then rest our ob- | 
ligations; our duties lay befo re us; we thank 


to God’s right hand. 


Him for our existence, for His care over us, for 
giving us kind parents and friends, forsupplying 
us from day to day, and above all for the gift 
of his Son Jesus Christ through whom we find 
access to heaven. Therefore obey his com- 
mandments, which are to love your neighbor 
as yourself, love your enemies, bless them that 
hate and persecute you, love God with all thy 
soul and strength. But you must rely on His 
strength to be able to accomplish them, it is in 
vain to live withdut prayer, n'y, it is impossi- 
ble to be such as a man should be, without 
pouring out his soul, in daily fevent prayer to 
God. I think weare to limit the expression, 
‘pray without ceasing,’ 1t does not mean pray 
continually, for this would be impossible, but 
thank God for all his mercies, and live soberly 
and as it becometh man. Now with these consid- 
erations who can mistake the path of duty so 
plainly pointed out by nature and revelation ? 
Not a stalk of grass, not a shrub but says there 
is a benevolent being above; the flashing light- 
ning, and rolling thunder proclaim the power 
of Him who governs them, the billowy ocean 
roars at His bidding, and says to the terrified 
mariner, fall upon your knees and open your 
heart in prayer to God who holds the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and careth for all. | 
If in God we live and move, and have a being, | 
then God we are bound to obey; if we ac-| 
knowledge we receive any blessings from Him, | 
then we are in duty bound to thank Him for) 
them ; if we do thank Him, let it be done by | 
our prayers, and with the right heart. But let | 
us see what effect is produced on our course of | 
life here by thus being acquainted with our duty, 
and doing it; does it make us better acquainted | 

; , :; , | 
with His designs? does it make us happy or} 
unhappy? I think we are the two former. 
If this is the case in reality, then we are 
doubly profited; and I think we are, for who| 
can understand to any great extent the ways) 
of Providence but the Christian, (and he sees 
but a part) who but he can conceive to any de- | 
gree of the mysteries in his works ? But the way 
is clear to the Christian as to those things which 
are necessary for his happiness here and in the | 
life to come. But happiness is gained here, 
and in the world to come, by living a good life, 
and again we are doubly paid. I have often 
wondered, since men very frequently acknowl- 
edge that there is a God and a just God who 
takes cognisance of acffons done here, that they 
are so heedless in regard to these matters ; why 
should we neglect to secure a_ high place in 
heaven, we might say at the expense of a few 
moments of pleasure here? But this is the error ; 
mankind think they are to lose some part of 
their enjoyments, if they embrace Christianity, 
they are to betake themselves from the world 
and to be separated from the rest of men; but 
this is not the case, far from it; it is not the 
nature of religion to make us melancholy and 
low in spirits, but cheerful and happy; making 
ourselves satisfied with things, and making 
things satisfy us. These are its glorious and 
peace-giving results. Then who would live a 
day without it, even if it made him miserable 
would he not readily forfeit these few hours of 
life to secure immortal rest beyond the grave ? 
what are threescore years and ten compared 
with eternity? any reasonable man will not 
ask me to compare, all know it is beyond com- 
parison. But there is a double recompense 
when we consider that holy happiness which is 
enjoyed by the Christian alone. Behold that man 
who seems to besure that a Being greater and 
better than himself is sustaining him ; see with 
what composure he meets adversity and mis- 
fortune, or if prosperity smiles upon him, not as 


Think, ye, who. 


| sumed. 


in the received version and in Wakefield ? How 
| does the article have the signification ‘ some ? 
| Is it because it is followed by ‘de? Why not! 
read the 15th verse ‘ so sume took the money ?? 
Why should the’ same phrase in one case be 
rendered ‘so they’ and the other ‘ but some ?’ 
| And why does Griesbach conjecture that the 
‘reading may be ‘ neither doubted they.’ As 
\the passage now reads it is very full of truth | 
‘and simplicity. ‘ But the eleven disciples went ! 
/into Galilee to the mountain where Jesus had | 
/agreed with them, and seeing him they wor- | 
‘shipped him. But they were in doubt; and Je- 
sus approaching spoke to them, &c.’ 

The natural course for the disciples at first 
'seeing Jesus after the resurrection, while they 
| were yet distant, would have been for them to 

worship him.- Then would doubts have arisen 
| whether it were Jesus or no, for though he was | 
on the appointed mountain it might be a stran- | 
ger. But Jesus coming nearer would have 
dispelled their doubts. Now change it to ‘nei- 
ther doubted they,”and you will have an uncal-— 
led for assertion of what would be very im-'| 
| probable. Or read it that some doubted, (which | 
however is an awkward, unaccountable transla- | 
tion,) and then you make it in some degree im- | 
probable. For how could any of the disciples be | 
free from doubt, be certain that this man ap- 
proaching them on a mountain in Galilee, was 
he whom they had so recently seen killed and } 
buried at Jerusalem ? Toa. | 


} 
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INFORMATION. 


We are aware the question stated in the fol- 
lowing communication has been asked, and we 
think sometimes not a little unreasonably. ; 
We have no faculty by which, while residing | 
here, we can gain information of the condition 
and prospects of distant parishes and even if 
we could, we should hesitate about publishing | 


them. It would hardly satisfy our notions of 
propriety. 
‘cious meddling with personal and domestic mat- | 
ters. We however agree with the writer that 
such information would be pleasant and in some 
degree useful, though we would never knowing- | 
ly pamper a taste for religious gossip. It) 
would be necessary however to use great cau- | 
tion in giving publicity to the progress and af- | 
‘fairs of particular churches and parishes. A | 
spirit of ostentation and low ambition would) 
be liable to gain possession of minister and | 
|" people—than which a more effectual blight 
could not fall on either—soon we should hear | 


| nothing but a constant blowing of trumpets—and | 


the Spirit, grieved and shocked, would return to | 
heaven. It becomes Unitarians to maintain | 
the calm and elevated position they have as- 
It will not do for them to descend to | 


the arts and management by which other denom- | 


inations contrive to keep up a sort of constant | 
To do so we should be false to 
our feelings and religious views, and should | 
We 
thank the writer for the information he nas 
sent, and hope his example will not be without 
effect. We rejoice to hear that the Parish and 
Church in Nashua are in so good and promis- 
ing a state and that the faithful labors of their 
pastor are so richly blessed. 3 

In regard to the reports mentioned, we know 


excitement. 


lose infinitely more than we should gain. 


from direct and personal information that they 
are entirely groundless. The story lately pub- 
lished in the Recorder, relating to the parish in 
Haverhill, is wholly without just foundation. 
How the editor can reconcile the doing of such 
things with the requirements of decency and or- 
dinary justice, we are not able to determine. 
It is true that an Orthodox divine of much em- 
inence among his brethren has become Unita- 
rian and is zealously engaged in disseminating 
those simple, sustaining and sublime views of 
truth, which an open and honest mind and the 
Grace of God have enabled him to gain. We 
trust that he will be .eminently useful and suc- 
cessful, and that accessions equally valuable will 
frequently be made to our ranks. 


For the Register and Observer. 

Mr Editor,—Many of the subscribers of the 
Register have asked me, why this paper does 
not contain more information regarding the 
state of our parishes, the doings of our several 
associations &c. Why is it so? Is it the 
fault of the conductor of the journal or of our 
brethren in the parishes ? 

Much interest has been occasioned by the 
report of Brothers Peabody and Gage having 
changed their faith, and of a distinguished Or- 
thodox divine lately having become Unitarian. 
Much has been said of the revival of religion 
which has lately pervaded so many communi- 
ties. Now we know that much falsehood has 


Why should this verse be translated as it is | 


It would seem too much like offi- y 








some thoughtless men does he forget the foun- 





been spread abroad; and having heard Mr 
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Peabody preach in our own pulpit last Sunday, 
we know lim to be still sound in the faith. 
Yet we look to the Register, as the organ to our 
denomination for information upon all such 
points. 

So far as any effect has been exerted upon 
our society by the recent revival, the effect has 
been good. Our audience has been very large. 
The Sunday School has increased, especially in 
larger scholars. Six were added to the Church 
at the last communion, making twenty addi- 
tions in the two years of Mr Osgood’s ministry. 
The late Communion was very interesting from 
the impressive rite of baptism, which was ad- 
ministered to four of the new members. The 
interest was increased by the presence of one, 
who never expected to attend Church again, 
and who has been sinking in consumption these 
nine years. No face showed more deep solem- 
nity and cheerful joy, than hers. 

We have had several religious meetings of 
late weekly, which have been well attended. 

Our pastor is now giving a third course of 
evening lectures, upon the most important ‘and 
interesting events of the history of the Church. 
The next subject is Martin Luther, the Great 
Reformer. People of all denominations are in 
the habit of attending these lectures. 

We are getting along very well, and hope for 
much better things. Other societies in town 
are awake, and we hope we are not asleep. 
Will some others tell us of their societies ? 

Nashua, N. H.- 


A Discourse delivered in the church in Brattle Square, 
on Sunday, May 3d, 1840. Occasioned by the death 
of Rev. John T. Kirkland, D. D., LL. D. Late 
Presiden of Harvard University. By Francis Park- 
man, D. D., Pastor of the New North Church. Bos- 
ton: 1840. 


It gives us satisfaction to present our readers 








with some extracts from this discourse. Justly 
to praise the dead is the most difficult duty of | 
the living. It is easy to invest a departed | 
friend with every virtue under heaven—but du- | 
ly to appreciate and discriminate his er 
al and moral qualities, to paint them to others | 
as living, impressive realities, to win for him | 
love and veneration at the same time that his | 
faults and failings are acknowledged, is a task | 
We do} 


not speak too strongly, whenewe say, that very 


far from being easy of performance. 


many productions of this sort are as false oi 
they are worthless—as little true as useful, | 
not unfrequently positively pernicious by show- | 
ing how poor attainments can gain the honor | 
that should be bestowed only on the highest ex: | 
cellence. This discourse, however, will be read | 
with equal pleasure and benefit. It is not fill-| 
ed with unmeaning phrases of extravagant eu- | 
logy. It is simple, earnest, sincere, pervaded | 
by deep feeling and veneration. Dr Parkman} 
was evidently too deeply impressed with the | 
high qualities and -pure character of his friend 
to make any effort, except to express the pro- | 
found emotions inspired by their simplicity and 
grandeur. 
strong and vivid and his words are informed | 


with meaning and reality. It is pleasing and | 


profitable to witness the gratitude and homage | 
that are irrepressibly rendered to the virtuous | 
and gifted dead. A good and great man may | 
be abused and persecuted while living. Preju- | 
dice, envy, interest, bigotry and ambition, may | 
be arrayed_in enmity against him. But let’ 
him be removed forever from all contact with | 
the hopes, fears and passions of men, how uni- | 


His impressions and convictions are | w 


| we be found worthy at the last of a re-union with thee in 





not A Name or a pretence, as with some who boast largely, 
but a sentiment and a principle, prompting his most gen- 
erous feelings and his noblest thoughts. 

After the completion of his academic course, in 1789, 
during which he gave irflications of the eminence he was 
destined to attain, he became the Tutor of Metaphysics in 
the University, pursuing at the same time the studies of 
his chosen profession, till upon the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of the Rev. Oliver Everett, he was unani- 
mously invited as his successor ¢o the pastoral charge of 
the New South Church in this City, being ordained to 
that office on the Sth of F ebruary, 1794. » 

The religious character of Dr Kirkland, to which in 
this connexion we inust advert, was exhibited—if indeed 
the term may be employed of one who did nothing for ex- 
hibition,x—in a manner altogether accordant with the 
character of his mind and the benevolence of his heart. 
It was eminently ‘with the heart that he believed unto 
righteousness.’ He found in Christianity not a creed on- 
ly, bat a law of life and an immortal hope. His faith al- 
hed him at once to God and to his fellow-creatures; to 
God as his Father, witness, and Judge; to the Son of 
God as his Savior, and to all mankind as his brethren. 
He believed, and therefore he preached, that the end, for 
which the grace of God had appeared, was to teach men 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present world ; 
that condition depended on conduct; and he found both 
encouragement and restraint in ‘ the looking for of the ap- 
pearing of Christ Jesus.’ Few so well understood, and 
none could more skilfully expose the pretensions of the 
religionist or the subtleties of metaphysical theology. 
His taste and studies had made him familiar with the | 
controversial writers of his day. But he could see in the | 
peculiarities of the Genevan or of any other school, little } 
intelligible, true, or useful, but what it has in common | 
with the simple and universally received principles of | 
Christianity. His religions, and above all his devotional | 
feelings he would not unnecessarily exhibit; his just taste | 
and humility alike forbidding it. But they—and there | 
were not wanting such—who could infer from his reserve 
or from the habitual cheerfulness and contagious gladness | 
of his spirit, a deficiency in the religious affeetions, only | 
betrayed how little they understood his character, or could 
appreciate the depth and reality of his piety. He remein- 
bered the injunction of the Master, ‘ When thou prayest, | 
enter into thy closet avd shut thy door about thee.’ And 
he was not slow to discern, though always merciful in 
exposing, the aflectation or pretensions of such, as preferred 
in their prayers or their alms to be seen of men. * * * 

If there be a stranger in this assembly, who needs the | 
testimony—and God forbid that in this house consecrated | 
to his worship we should presume to extol with false hon- | 
ors mortal man—to such would I say even as did king 
David of his counsellor; * Know ye not, that a prince and 
a great man hath fallen this day?’ That one, whom God | 
had endued with an unusual measure of his spirit, whose } 
generous heart, binding him to his friends, to his country | 
and to his race, enlarged his understanding and prompted | 
noble purposes; whose influence was only less weighty | 
than it was kind, whose lips spoke sweetly, as he deelar- | 
ed of others, for God and goodness, whose character and | 
whose gifts were to science and religion, to the church | 
and to the world an ornament and a defence—has been | 
taken from among us. And we will invite him to join 
with us in our prayers, that it would please the God who 
gave him and has taken away, to sanctify his departure to 
the churches, which he instructed by his lips and blest | 














| with his prayers; to the University, in which he ‘ sat as | 


chief;’ to the pupils whom he guided with the skilfulness 
of his wisdom and persuaded to virtue by his life; to the 
Ministry, whose profession he adorned; to the Common- 
wealth, to whose prosperity in the day of his strength he 
contributed, rejoicing always in the gladness of the peo- 
ple; to the whole country of which he was the enlighten- 
ed citizen; to the lovers of truth and virtue, of learning, 
freedom, and undefiled Christianity throughout the world. 

The soul of our venerated friend, disembodied and set 
free, has ascended to its native Heaven: and there, with 
them that have been wise and turned many to righteous- 
ness, shall shine as the stars of God. There, it is united 
with kindred spirits whom he loved; with the spirits of | 
Belknap and of Clarke, of Ames and Parsons, of Eliot | 
and of Buckminster, of Cabot and of Thacher; with } 
whom he labored on earth, whose virtues he embalmed in 
his memory, and honored by his praise. He is united to | 
Him, the Master and the Head, the Shepherd who cannot 
die, whose steps he followed, and by whose light he 
walked ia darkness. He has ascended to God, his wit- 
ness and judge, who entrusted to him his gifts, who ap- 
pointed him his trials, and will confer an unfading crown. 

Spirit of our departed friend! we rejoice, that thou hast 
ascended to thy Father’s houve. It is well with thee, for 
thou hast entered upon thy rest. We were gladdened by 
thy light on earth. Be unto us still a light from Heaven. 
e will treasure up the counsels of thy wisdom, and 
cherish with grateful hearts the memory of thy love. And 
in the mercy of Him, who has led thee as the good Shep- 
herd through the dark valley; through the grace of Christ 
Jesus, by whose faith thou didst walk in darkness, may 











a world of unfading glory.’ 
THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 

After a suspension of several months and 
the experience of some anxiety, it was with 
much pleasure that we received another num- 
ber of this useful and able periodical. We re- 





versally and joyfully are his superior merits and | joice to hear of the bright prospects under which | 


attributes acknowledged and honored. The | 
soul vindicat®s its suppressed but divine right to 
venerate exalted worth. There is no debt we 
so deeply feel as that due to those whom God | 
has endued with a double portion of himself. | 
The conscious obligation is deeply implanted in | 
our nature and imperiously claims to be dis-| 
charged, and will be or fill the mind with a pe- | 
culiar wretchedness. He that refuses to pay | 
homage to worth, svon becomes worthless and | 
has his portion with those who have done the | 
greatest wrong to themselves. To fail of lov- | 
ing God, the perfect excellence, is the greatest | 
evil of which we are susceptible. 
It was the singular felicity of Dr Kirkland to ' 
be equally loved and respected by all. And 
seldoi, in any county, does the death of a man | 
call forth so much tenderness, almost filial af- 
fection, combined with so profound respect and 
veneration. His hold is strong and abiding on 
all who received his instruction or enjoyed his | 
His monument is in the hearts | 





acquaintance. 
of those, who gratefully acknowledge that much 
of the happiness they have known and the good 
they possess, are justly ascribed to his care, in- 
fluence and example. 

We give the following extracts from the Dis- 
course. 


*The late John Thornton Kirkland was born in the 
State of New York, within that part now included in 
Herkimer County, on the seventeenth of August, 1770. 
He was the son, anda twin-son of Rev. Samuel Kirkland, 
who, partly through the influence of the celebrated White- 
field, with whom in the course of his frequent visits to 
Arherica Mr Kirkland formed an intimate friendship, ani- 
ted doubtless with the promptings of his own ardent mind, 
devoted himself to the arduous and, as it sometimes prov- 
ed, the hazardous work of a Missionary to the Indians; 
during his residence among whom some of his children 
were born; and the impressions which were made by the 
scenes of their early childhood never were effaced. “The 
mother of Dr Kirkland was a lady of distinguished 
gifts, which she consecrated in a meek wisdom to the 
education of her numerous family ;, and the fruits of her 
maternal faithfulness, though she lived not to witness 
them, were seen in the character of this, her elder son. 

During the revolutionary war, which rendered hazar- 
dous a residence among the Indians of Oneida, bis father 
removed with his family for their greater.safery to the 
western part of Massachusetts: and in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Stoqkbridge, which at different periods has been 
honored as the residence of many eminent individuals, 
young Kirkland spent some of his youthful days. He was 
there bereaved of the care of his excellent mother, of 
whom he retained the tenderest remembrance, and for the 
benefits he derived from her character and cares he was 
accustomed to express his deep obligations. From 
Stockbridge he was sent to Andover as a pupil of the 
Academy in that place; and in 1785, with the patronage 
of the excellent Judge Phillips, afterwards Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth, for whose character he 
ever cherished a high respect, he became a member of 
Harvard University. . 

For the winter vacation of 1787, while yet in the midst 
of his collegiate course, he was engaged to enter upon the 
instruction of a school. But the rebellion of Shays oc- 
curring at that time, and the Commonwealth requiring the 
services of some of its most active citizens for its suppres- 
sion, young Kirkland releasing himself from his school, 
enlisted asa soldier, He continued in service with the 
troops under the command of General Lincoln, till the ob- 
ject for which they were called, was honorably accom- 
plished; exhibiting thus early the fervors of a patriotism, 


it resumes its labors for the dissemination of | 
piety and truth. May they be more than ful- | 
filled and the zeal and enterprise of its editors | 
nobly repaid. Judging from this number it has | 
lost none of its simplicity, originality and ener- 
gy. It speaks in a clear, decisive, penetrating 
voice. It cannot fail in efficacy in promoting | 
the cause of liberality, truth and righteousness. | 
Its position is high and interesting. Through | 
that vast region it is fearlessly to advocate the 
rights of the soul, the salvation of moral culture 
and worth, and the sole authority of Jesus over 


the conscience and heart—itis to proclaim good 
will, peace, charity, brotherhood, glory to God. 
May it have grace never to become weary in 
well doing, knowing that in due season it will 
reap if it faints not. 





The following original Hymn, written by the Pastor 
elect, was sung atthe Jate ordination of Rev. Claudius 
Bradford at Hubbardston. The allusion in the second 
stanza is to the mountain which rises in the neighboring 


town of Princeton. 


Oh Thou, by whose command comes forth 
The Spring in green the earth to dress! 
Is not the sou! of greater worth, 
Clad in the robes of righteousness? 
And shall the rains of April bless 
Nature with verdure as they fall; 
And man not own, in his distress, 
Thy showers of grace shed down on all? 





Almighty Former of the flowers 
That spangle earth with hues so fine! 
By whom Wachusett’s mountain towers, 
And these surrounding valleys shine; 
( om ort our hearts with peace divine; 
Come in the likeness of the dove; 
Level each mountain of our sin, 
And fill each vale of fear with love. 


And new, oh God, do thou ordain, 

Do thou ordain thy servant here, 
~ With light, thy precepts to explain, 

With love, the trembling soul to cheer, 
With faith to lift it to thy sphere, 

And with a coal of fire from heaven, 
To spread the Gospel far and near, 

Of man reclaimed and sins forgiven. 








THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. THE LIVES OF CORTEZ 
AND PIZZARO. 


We mention these together as we understand 
they were written by the same accomplished 
authoress, and are the commencement of a se- 
ries of similar productions. In reading them 
we should remember they dre not designed to’ 
gratify or enlighten those who are familiar with 
the writings of Irving—but for the quite young. 
To them they will prove profitable and inter- 
esting. The writer tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale. She deals very slightly in ornament and 


Dateien tien ine 
tion, She throws in, however, many just and 
striking reflections which cannot fail to make a 
salutary and deep impression on the minds and 
feelings cf those for whom they are intended. 
It would be hardly possible to write the lives 
of men, themselves so peculiar and remarkable, 
and whose fortunes were more peculiar and re. 
markable, in a manner that would not take 
strong hold on the attention. But we are cop. 
fident the authoress is capable of composing 
the lives of a very different class of individuals 
in a manner that shall refine and elevate the 
sentiments, strengthen the virtuous dispositions, 
and improve the hearts of the young. We 
hope she will go on in her worthy enterprise 
and find the encouragement she deserves. Le, 
her carry to the bosoms of our children ang 
youth the beautiful, living and breathing exam. 
ples of the humble, pure, devoted and beneyo. 
lent. We much wish for a little reality. We 
have had stories and fictions quite enough. 
This teaching and conveying truth and piety 
through fiction is a delicate business. There 
are few that ought to-enter upon such efforts— 
that can succeed in any tolerable degree. 
Among the multitudes of such productions 
there are not many that deserve to be in the 
hands of the young. They are distorted, ex- 
travagant, silly and sickly. They were carica- 
tures of natural feelings and sentiments. We 
would gladly see them burned. One_ natural, 
pure and elevated emotion springing from the 
living fountains of nature, is of more worth 
than all the poor sensibility they excite and 
nourish. It requires a master to make fiction 
do the wholesome work vf truth. Most of us 
must be content to receive and not attempt to 
create. It is only the very elect that can be 
fellow-workers with God on this field. We 
commend these books to the friends of the 
young—the undertaking should be encouraged. 











MR YOUNG’S DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF PRESIDENT KIRKLAND. 


This discourse was heard by some of the old- 
est and most intimate friends of Dr Kirkland, 
and at their request is published. This circum- 
stance is sufficient evidence of its truth and 
worth. It will be read with satisfaction by all 
who wish to gain accurate knowledge of the 
endowments and character of a man so loved 
and distinguished. It gives a very full account 
of his life and labors, and is marked by great 
thoroughness and research. Mr Young, as the 
successor of Dr Kirkland, felt much interest in 
the subject, and considered it his duty to do it 
all possible justice. That he has not spared 
careful labor all will-acknowledge who read the 
discourse, and also we think that these efforts 
have been in a high degree successful and sat- 
isfactory. We commend it to those who take 
pleasure in tracing the progress of a good and 
great man, and desire to become acquainted 
with the gifts and acquirements which made 
him so respected and venerated, and gave. him 
an influence so commanding and beneficent. 

An ample appendix is prefixed to the dis- 
course containing a large amount or particular 
and interesting information. The following 
aresome of the subjects. 
scent from Miles Standish—His Family—Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland—The Inauguration —Private 
Benefactions to the University During his Presi- 
dency—Addresses to Governors Strong and 
Brooks—Address to President Munroe—Ad- 
dress to General Lafayette—Farewell to the 
Students. 


In our next paper we shall give larger ex- 
tracts—we have now only room for the pas- 
sage that relates to his preaching. . 


Mr Kirkland was now placed in an eminent position, 
and had a wide and noble sphere fur the exercise of his 
powers; for whatever may be said in praise of other sta- 
tions, there is, for a man of superior talents, no higher 
place, no wider or nobler sphere of influence than the Pul- 
pit, in an enlightened and religious community like this. 
He soon drew around him an imelligent and discrimina- 
ting congregation, in which were some of the leading men 
of the times, who hung with profsuod attention on bis lips, 
and whom he fed with ‘ wisdom and knowledge and wn- 
derstanding.” His preaching was characterized by an 
affluence and profundity of thought, and was highly prized 
by those who possessed corresponding qualities. Yet at 
the same time that he met the wants of the thoughtful and 
enlightened, he was equally acceptable to the less infurm- 
ed. He expressed his views so clearly that every one 
could comprehend them. A truly great man never hias to 
condescend to any portion of his audience. If be really 
has thought in him, if his views are well formed and dis- 
tinct, he need be under no apprehension that the people 
will not understand him. ‘Their native sense will grasp 
whatever he has to offer that is worth grasping. 

So early and rapid was the growth of Mr Kirkland’s 
professional reputation, that in the year 1802, in the thir- 
ty-second year of his age, and when he had heen but eight 
years in the ministry, lie received the honorary degree of 

octor of Divinity ke the College at Princeton, in New 
Jersey. 

At no time, indeed, did he enjoy the equivocal and un- 
desirable reputation of being a popular preacher, as it is 
valled,—the talk of the town, run after to-day, and de- 
serted to-morrow for a new comer, a later favorite, whose 
preaching sounds to the people ‘as a very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice.’ As a sermonizer and 
pulpit orator he certainly was not to be compared with 
the illustrious Buckminster, who entered on the ministry 
eleven years after him, and I know not the man that 
has appeared in the American or the English pulpit in 
modern times who could be advantageously compared 
with him. As he himself once said, Mr Susbaiaene in- 
troduced a new era in preaching. But in his day, and 

for a long period, Dr Kirkland stood without a competi- 
tor in his profession. Probably no minister ever wielded 
in this community such a powerful and salutary, but at 
the same time unobtrasive aol noiseless ,influence. For 
sixteen years, from 1794 to 1810,—a transitive and preg- 
nant period in our history—he exercised a moral control 
which cap hardly be conceived of by those who did not live 
at that period, and who are not acquainted with the fe- 
verish and agitated state of the public mind that then ex- 
ixted, growing out of the peculiar state of the times. So- 
ciety was then heaving all around, and seemed as though 
it were about to heave its institutrons from their basis. 
The country had not yet recovered from the shock which 
the Revolutionary War had inflicted on its morals; and 
the infidel philosophy and the loose principles which ac- 
companied the outbreak of the French Revolution, were 
just beginning to be introduced here, and were turning 
the heads, infecting the minds, and corrupting the hearts 
of the people. It was not atime for declamation and 
fine writing, but for the sober views and sound principles 
and calm statements which Dr Kirkland’s wisdom an 
good sense, and knowledge of mankind, were so well able 
to furnish. The minds of men needed to be instructed 
and tranquilized, and to be confirmed in the t funda- 
mental principles of religion and morals. Dr Kirkland 
addressed himself to this work with singular discretio® 
and judgment, and by his words of truth and soberness, !" 
the pulpit and out of it, rendered a service to this com™- 
munity which can now be hardly understood or estimated, 
but which ought never to be forgotten. There may havé 
been at different times in this city other preachers more 
eloquent, more imaginative, more popular, but never 0Y 
more sound, more instructive, more useful than he. 
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ken, not only directly from the pulpit, but lndicotty 
through that large body. of intelligent laymen hea e 
had gathered around him, or with whom he habitually a 
sociated He lived on the most intimate terms with a 
the leading men of his time in this part of the gg SP 
with Ames, and Cabot, and Parsons, and Gore, an 
Lowell, and Prescott, and Quincy. His society A 
courted by them; for he threw a charm over every —_— 
by his urbanity and benevolence. They saw his thoroug 
knowledge of mankind, they had unbounded confidence ~ 
his integrity, they appreciated his sound judgment _ 
good sense. They regarded him as a wise priest, the 
wisest of his tribe, and as a true patriot, who desired to 
promote the moral and real good of the people. They 
saw that ‘light, and understanding, and wisdom, and 
knowledge, and an excellent spirit, were In him. They 
were therefore willing and ready to exercise their powers 
and exert their influence in co-operation with him, and 
in furtherance of the views and principles which he ap- 
proved and inculeated, / : : 
Dr Kirkland was a mighty moralist, and as an ethical 
preacher had no equal. He possessed a thorough, inti- 
mate, marvellous knowledge of man. 
« He was a keen observer, and he looked 
Quite through the ways of men.’ 
He sounded the lowest depths of the soul, and scarched 
its most obscure recesses. He detected men’s hidden mo- 
tives and secret principles of action, and dragged them 
forth to light. He laid bare the human heart, and dis- 
xected its minutest fibres. He revealed the sinner to him- 
self, brought up afresh and disclosed to hun what he had | 
forgotten or concealed, and startled and terrified him by | 
the view of his own soul. He tracked him through all | 
his mazes, and stripped him of all his subterfuges and dis- | 
guises. He left him no apology for doing wrong, no ex- 
cuse for being a bad man! Such was his wonderful and 
accurate Knowledge of human nature, and his clear insight 
into the springs of human action, that sometimes, when I) 
have heard him preach, it seemed to me that he had ac 
tually got his hand into my boom, and that I could feel 
him moving it about and inserting his fingers into all the | 
inters ices and crevices of my kevt. : 
Dr Kirkland uttered great moval maxims and prefound 
religious truths without any parade or preparation, with- | 
out forewarning his hearers that he was now going to) 
bring forward some great thought or some new view, and 
without reminding them afterwards that he had done so. | 
He was apparently unconscious and ereless of those pro- | 
found sayings of his which contained a world of practical | 
wisdom. | 
He was remarkable, too, fur the comprehensiveness of | 
his views and the universality of his jaignents, He gen- | 
eralized ona large seale, and geveralized every thing. | 
He took a broad and liberal view of all subjects, and had | 
a world-embracing philosophy as well as charity. He 
could not endure details, and cared little for isolated 
facts. He wished always to see their connection, and to 
trace out their relation aod bearirg on other facts. I 
never met with a man who in social intercourse said so | 
many things worthy to be remembered, and made so many 
remarks you could not forget. His conversation was a | 
svecession of aphorisms, ms«xims, general remarks. As | 
Chaucer describes his Clerk of Oxenford, 
* Not a werd spake he more than was need ; 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short and quick, and full of high sentence. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And glacly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 
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Dr. Kirkland’s preaching was of the same character | 
with his conversation. It was sententions and full of | 
apophthegems. There was much visible logic or induc- 
tion in bis discourses. The deseription which he gives | 
of Mr Ames’s writings is strikingly applicable to his | 
own. ‘* When the result of his researches was exhibitet | 
in discourse, the steps of a logical process were in some 
measure concealed by the coloring of rhetoric. It was | 
the prerogative of his mind to discern by a glance, so 
rapid as to seem intuition, those truths which common | 
capacities struggle hard to apprehend. His style is con- | 
spicuous for sententious brevity, for antithesis, and point. 
Single ideas appear with so much lustre and prominence, 
that the connection of the several parts of his discourse is 
not always obvious to the common mind, and the aggre- 
gate impression of the composition is not always com- 
pletely obtained. His learning seldom appeared as such 
but was interwoven with his thoughts, and became his 
ow n.” 

There was little apparent method, arrangement, or } 
connection in Dr. Kirkland’s preaching;—so that it was 
not uncommon for him to bring into the pulpit halfa dozen 
sermons or more, and, on the instant, construct from their 
pages a new sermon as he went along, turning the leaves 
backwards and forwards, and connecting them together | 
by the thread of his extemporaneous discourse. These 
scattered leaves resembled those of the Sibyl, not only 
in their confusion, causing many to marvel how he could | 
marshal and manage them so adroitly, but also in their | 
deep and hidden wisdom, and in the fact that when two { 
thirds of what he bad thus brought into the pulpit was | 
omitted,—thrown by as unworthy of delivery,—the re- 
maining third which he uttered was more precions than 
the entire pile of manuscript, containing, as it did, the 
spirit and essence, the condensed and concentrated wis- 
dom of whole. 

Condensation, indeed, was his crowning faculty. It 
was here especially that he manifested the supremacy of 
his intellect. He always spoke from a crowded and over- 
flowing mind. * Although he said so much, you felt that 
there was much more behind unsaid. He poured him- 
self forth ina full stream of thonght, which evidently 
flowed from a living and inexhaustible fountain. Chief | 
Justice Parsons and used to say that Dr. Kirkland put | 
more thought into one sermon than other ministers did 
into five. A single sermon of his would sometimes con- 
tain a whole body of divinity. And how much weight | 
and wisdom were there even in single sentences of his 
writings, as when.in his Life of Armes he says, ‘ he did 
not need the smart of guilt to make him virtuous, not the 
regret of folly to make him wise;’ and when in the same 
work he says, ‘ the admission of danger implies duty; and 
many refuse to be alarmed, because they wish to be at | 
ease,” 

Dr. Kirkland had the rare faculty, in his preaching, of 
intimating and suggesting much more than he directly 
inculeated and affirmed. This enabled him to insinuate | 
unpalatable truth into men’s minds without their taking | 
offence, nay, almost without their perceiving it. One of | 
the most remarkable instances of this sort was the ser- | 
mon which he delivered in 1813 before the Massachn- | 
stts Conventiou of Congregational Ministers. At this 
time the controversy between the two theological prrties | 
which divided the Commonwealth, was Waxing warm, | 
although it had not yet reached its height. Standimg as | 
he did, from his high office, at the head of the clergy, it | 
was proper, it was right, that he should be selected to | 
address them, and it was incumbent and imperative on 
hin to accept the appointment, and discourse, too, on } 
those vory disputed points that were uppermost in their | 
minds. This was a very difficult and delicate task. Dr. | 
Kirkland had too much of Christian courtesy and gentleness | 
intentionally or heedlessly to offend any by the utterance | 
of obnoxiovs sentiments. But at the same time he was too 
faithful to his Master and to his conse‘ence to keep back | 
what he deemed the truth. Accordingly, on this occa- | 
sion, he expressed his views and sentiments fully and dis- 
tinctly; the sermon contained the whole pith and mar- } 
row of liberal divinity; and at the same time, without | 
dircetly mentioning any of the tenets of the opposite the- 
ology, he undermined them completely, and brushed them 
away like cobwebs. And allthis was done in such a | 
manner that no one could take offence, or complain that 
his feelings were wounded, or that his sentiments were | 
misepresented, or rudely and harshly handled. 

oth as a preacher and pastor, Dr. Kirkland, by his | 
whole spirit and bearing, made religion lovely-and at- | 
tractive, particularly to the intelligent, the refined, and | 
the young. He stripped it of its -tuff and formal costume, | 
its gloom and forbidding look, and its austere and repel- | 
Jent manners. He tanght men by his conversation and | 
deportment, quite as much as by his preaching, confirm. | 
ing and illustrating the beautiful remark of Hooker, that 
‘the life of a pious clergyman is visible rhetoric.’ | 
| 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The public annual meeting of the Sunday | 
School Society was held at the Rev. Dr Chan- | 
ning’s church, on Wednesday evening. 

The order of services was varied from that of | 
former years, so that instead of a Report and | 
voluntary addresses from many, it consisted of | 
the Annual Report and a single discourse. 

The services were introduced by an appro- | 
priate and fervent Prayer by the Rev. Dr Sang- 
erof Dover. Rev. Mr Muzzey, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, then read the annual report. 
This was an interesting document. It com- 
prised the substance of letters which had been 
received in answer to a Circular published in 
the Christian Register, and embraced a body of 
facts in relation to the value of the General 
Exercise in Sunday Schools,—its influence up- 
on the children, and its value to the teachers,— 
upon Sunday School Anniversaries and union 
celebrations which appear to have become 
quite common,—giving importance to the In- 
stitution, interest to the children, and profit 
alike to parents, teachers, and especially to the 
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community at large ;—upon Sunday School 
Libraries which were considered as generally 
useful, and when well selected and well con- 
ducted as being worth more than gold itself: 
and upon the teaching of doctrinal subjects, 
which seemed to be disapproved in regard to 
the younger, but approved in reference to the 
elder classes of pupils. The report referred to 
the appointment last Fall of Rev Mr Waterston 
as a temporary agent of the Society—of his vis- 
it to the county of Hampshire, and Keene 
N. H.—during an absence of twelve days, vis- 
iting 18 Schools, and making 13 addresses, 
with great acceptance and to the profit of all. 
‘The report further stated that Rev. F. T. Gray 
had been appointed a permanent agent of the 
Society, for the performance of a specific duty 
in this connexion, not interfering with his oth- 
er engagements ;—it adverted ‘o a letter re- 
ceived from Rev. Mr Parks, Bristol, Eng. and 
the increasing interest in Sunday Schools in 


that country ;—to the death of the revered Pres- | - 
ident of the Society, Rev. Dr Tuckerman, who | 


had been such for eight years, and paid a grate- 
ful and feeling tribute to his services and mem- 
ory ; and closed with some general remarks of 
an interesting and useful character. 

After the reading of the report, the following 
hymn, composed for the tccasion, by Dr T. 
Gray, was sung by the choir. 


They brought fresh flowers, O God, of yore 
To temples not thine own; 

And left those fair things withering there 
On that false altar-stone. 


No pagan offerings Lord we bring, 
We deck no stranger shrine; 

The cleathless flowers of brighter worlds 
We offer up on Thine. 


The deathless flowers of brighter worlds 
To earth’s cold climate given, 

With toil, and tears, and many a prayer, 
We rear, O Lord, for Heaven, 


And lay them on thy shrine of love, 
Fit offering for the sky— 

We know they shall not change or fade 
Beneath the Eternal eye. 


Accept the offering—flowers of heaven, 
Immortal flowers we bring ;— 
Young spirits trained and purified, 
For Heaven’s undying spring. 


This was followed by a Discourse by R. C. 


Waterston. The subject of it was ‘ the diffu. | 

sive nature of Christianity..—It was full of! 
rich and valuable thoughts, glowing and perti- 
nent imagery and illustrations, and an able de- | jited them to the Mayor and Alderman of the city. 


fence of the worth of Sunday Schools to the 
church, the parents, the teachers and the pupils. 
As we trust that it will be published we at- 
tempt no synopsis of it. 

After the public meeting was brought toa 


close, a meeting of the members was held, who | 


voted that a copy of the discourse be requested, 
and if obtained, published with the report. It 
was also voted, on motion of Rev. Mr Gannett, 
that in accordance with a suggestion made in 
the discourse, that it be recommended to the 
several Sunday Schools in connexion with the 


Societies, to take up a collection from among | 


the pupils and teachers, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the societies to employ an agent as pro- 
posed. 
the very limited interest which must be felt in 


It was a matter of deep regret to infer 


this valuable society, as indicated by the gen-_ 
eral absence of clergy and parents from this | 


meeting. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEMPE- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 


The ful.owing Hymn was sung on this occasion, writ- | 


ten by George Russell. 


Sound his high praise abroad, 
Jehovah’s name record, 

His triumphs sing! 
Lo! His life-giving word 
Both continents has stirred ; 
King Alcohol hath heard 

His death-knell ring. 


Columbia first arose, 
Moved by those deadly woes, 
Intemperance spread : 
She led the glorious van, 
And by the simple plan 
Of Abstinence, began 
To raise her dead. 


Next England caught the flame, 
She to the rescue came 
Her sons to Save: 
Nobly she followed on, 
And well her work has done, 
Yes! Victory shall be won, 
Truth’s banner wave! 


The Islands* of the sea, 

Roused from their lethargy, 
The standard raise— 

* Death to the giant king! ’ 

With this their valleys ring, 

While joyfully they sing 
Their hymns of praise. 


Brave Ireland + comes at length, 
In all her mighty strength 
To doom her foe— 
Yes! Alcohol must die, 
°T is registered on high, 
By faith we now descry 
His overthrow. 


Today—today—we meet— 

And here we consecrate 
Ourselves anew : 

Truce to the foe there ’s none, 

‘Till we our work have done, 

Till earth no longer groan, 
Let ug prove true. 


* The king of the Sandwich Islands has banished Alco- 
hoi from his dominions. : 

+ Recent news from Ireland has reached our shores of 
the most encouraging kind. Ireland has, almost en masse, 
espoused this cause. 


‘ 


BOSTON CHILDREN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The following extract from the sixth annual 
report shows the object of the society. 


This Institution is designed to assist those who are most 
willing, but not always most able to assist themselves. 
Upon whom poverty presses most heavily, because they 
are most sensible to its evils; to administer aid without 
offending self-respect; to protect those, from whom death 
has removed all natural guardians; to bring the deserted 
and homeless child into a circle where the chilled sym- 
pathies of its nature may be warmed into life; to provide 
for its honest occupation, and fit it for the performance of 
its social duties; to be the child’s friend, its frieud in the 
helplessness of scarce completed infancy, in the heedless- 
ness of careless childhood, in confidence of hopeful and 
impetuous youth; in all that regards its temporal and 


eternal happiness. . 
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MAP OF MAINE. a 

A Miniature Map of Maine, with five Vig- 
nettes of public bu‘ldings, the boundaries desig- 
nated by the Treaty of 1783, and the lines of 
division, given by the King of the Netherlands 
and that claimed by Great Britain, distinctly 
and accurately laid down, has been published 
by Nathaniel Dearborn, 53 Washington Street. 
It has been done at considerable labor an: ex- 
pense. There are more Towns laid down on 
it than on any other Map of that State, and it 
is a gem in the art of Map Engraving. 

At the Annual meeting of ‘the Society for 
propagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
others in North America,’ on the 28th ult., 

Chief Justice Shaw, was chosen President. 

Rev. Dr H. Ware, Jr., Vice President. 

Alden Bradford, Secretary. 

Rev. Dr Parkman, Assistant Secretary. 

Hon. James Savage, Treasurer. 
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For the Register and Observer. 








MRS. ANN E. FROST. 


Died in Topsham, Me. on Sabbath morning, May 24, 
Mrs Ann Emery, consort of Maj. William Frost, of Tops- 
fiam, aged 66. 
| Inthe death of this excellent woman, her family and 
| nu nerous friends have sustained an irreparable loss. Rare- 
ly can there be found a more faithful wife, a more devoted 
| mother, or a kinder neighbor. Domestic in her habits, 
assiduous in the discharge of her duties, friendly in her 
 Gatiinte charitable in her judgments, she was one who 
| secured the esteem of all, and of whom every body was 
disposed to speak well. Subject to frequent ill-turns, 

which however were of brief duration, her case was not 
thought to be hopeless, till a few hours before her death. 





She retained her senses, and her faculties were unusually 
bright, till the very last. Her illness was short, and for 
a portion of the time her bodily sufferings were severe. | 

| But her mind was at peace. Death came disrobed of his 

She listened attentively, and apparently joined 


| earnestly in a prayer which was offered at her bed-side, 


terrors, 


| took leave of her family in the only way which her failing 
| strength enabled her to do it, declared herself willing to 
| die, as she had done previously, and—her spirit returned 
A. D. W. 
a 
DOMESTIC. 


a 


| to God who gave it. 
; 
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| Licences.—The Grand Jury of this county have re- 
cently passed unanimously, the following votes, and trans- 





In Granp Jury Room, June 1, 1840. 

Whereas the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston have giv- 
en public fnotice that they will receive no further applica- 
| tion for Licenses to sell spirituous liquors after June 2d, 
| except in extraordinary cases. . 

Therefore, Voted, That it has become the duty of the 
Grand Jury to give at the present time special attention 
to this branch of their request. e 

Voted, That the Mayor and Aldermen be requested to | 
| transmitito the Grand Jury at their next sitting on the | 
first Monday of July next, alist of the names of every per- 
son licensed by them, as an Innholder, Victualler, or re- | 
tailer of Spirituous Liquors, in Boston, specifying the 
kind of License granted to each, and the place, protect- 
ed by the license, no public notice thereof having yet 
been given. 

Voted, That the Mayor, City Marshal, and all Police 
Officers and the citizens generally, be requested to give 
information to the Grand Inquest, or the Police Court, of 
all offences committed in vieletion of the Forty-Seventh 
Chapter of the Revised Statutes, concerning the Regula- 
) tion of Licensed Houses, and also of the Act of 1837, 
| Chapter 242, concerning selling liquor on Sundays, and 
| particularly of all Innholders and Victuallers, who neg- 

Jeet to put up signs on their places of business as required 

by the Seventh Section of the 47th Chapter, and who 
| violate the Eleventh Section, by suffering any minor or 
servant (travellers excepted) to have any strong drink 
) there. 
Voted, That a copy of these Votes be transmitted to 
| the Mayor and Aldermen, signed by the Foreman and 
_ Secretary.” Attest, —-ROBT. WATERSTON, | 
t Foreman of the Grand Jury. | 
E. CopeLanD, JR. Secretary. 


| 
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The Exploring Expedition.—We have already stat- 
ed that the Exploring squadron sailed from Sydney, 
| New South Wales, Dec. 26. A letter to Messrs. ; Top- 
| iff, from an officer who had left the squadron on account 
| of ill health, dated Sydney, Feb. 12, states that the squad- 
| ron would probably be at New Zealand, about April 1, 
| whence it would proceed to the Sandwich Islands, touch- 
| ing atthe Fejees, previous to visiting Columbia river. | 

All the naturalists were left at Sydney with orders to join | 

the squadron at New Zealand, and sailed Feb. 9, for the 
| Bay of Islands. The squadron was received at Sydney 
with the greatest kindness, and the feeling, both of the | 
authorities and the people, was friendly in the extreme.— | 


Dai. Adv. 





The following we take from the Salem Observer. On 
| what authority is the statement made ? 


| Worth West Passage.—The problem relating toa 
} passage to the Pacific Ocean, has at last been solved in the 

| affirmative, by Messrs Simpson and Dean, of the Hud- 
; son’s Bay Company, who have ascertained, by personal | 
| examination, that such a passage exists, and that Booth | 
| ia island is separated from the main land by a strait from | 
| 3 to 10 miles wide running from 8. E. to N. W. and con- 

{ necting the Gulf Boothia with the Northern Ocean. 


The North Eastern Boundary.—The hopes of a} 
speedy and honorable adjustment of the conflicting claims | 
| to the jurisdiction «f. the territory which belongs to the | 
United States on the North Eastern frontier of the Union, | 
springing from the altered tone of the English newspapers, | 
have not been sustained by any official communications of 
the British ministry to our own government. It is now 
said that the commissioners who were instructed to ex- 
plore the region described in the treaty of 1783, have re- | 
ported adversely to the American right. It is not proba- | 
ble that such report can have been made by intelligent 
men. But, it may have been deemed expedient to post- | 
pone the publication of the results of their exploration, and | 
to delay the commencement of negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of the true line, to wait the movements of that 
popular will, which has much direct influence on the En- 
| glixh ministry. 

One great good has been accomplished, The leading 
journals of England have spoken freely and truly on this 
long agitated question. Attention has been directed to its 
importance, and some explanations made which cannot | 
fail to make the grounds of the controversy understood 
abroad. Whenever they shall be fully known, it is im- 
possible that any civilized pation would resist ‘the strong 
claim of justice.— National gis. 


Destructive Freshet in Georgia and South Caroli- 
na—The Charleston Courier of May 29 contains an ac- 
count of a disastrous inundation, from the overflowing of 
; Savannah river. ‘The town of Hamburg was nearly sub- 
| merged. The destruction of bridges had prevented any 
| communication between that place and Augusta, from five 
o’elock on Wednesday afternoen, (May 27) when the wa- 
ter was ten inches deep at the pust-oflice. The cars from 
Charleston could not reach within two or three miles of 
Hamburg, the Railroad being overflowed, 





Eastern Rail Road.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held at the Maverick House, Rast Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, last week, when the fulluwing gentle- 
men were chosen Directors for the year ensuing, viz: 
George Peabody, William Sturgis, Isaiah Breed, Samu- 
el R. Putnam, Daniel Adams, ja Binney, John Hoop- 
er, David A. Neal, Robert G. Shaw, John E. Thayer, 
Samuel 8. Lewis, George Hooper. 

A committee appointed at a previous meeting, to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the company, reported in favor of 
the management of the directors, who had labored with 
untiring ability and perseverance for the good of the 
whole. The committee found the books and accounts 
kept correctly, and approved of the proposition to pur- 
chase an interest in the new wharf at E. Boston. They 
also stated the whole cost of the road, to the line of the 
State, to be about $1,800,000,—that pth yy: 4 
property of the corporation amounting to about $140,000, 
loving Os road to cost about $1,650,000—that the cost 
of the road, owing to unforeseen circumstances beyond the 
power of the directors to control, would exceed the esti- 
mate by about $230,000 or $240,000; and that this ex- 
eess was not greater than had been realized on all other 
roads which had been made in this part of the country, 
in proportion to distance, &c. 








In relation to the ‘ Eastern Railroad in New Hamp-! 


+ St John, to Miss Eliza P. Curtis, formerly of Salem. 


shire,’ the Portsmouth Journal reports it in a state of 
great forwardness. One vessel has arrived in Boston 
with 400 tons of rails, and another is on the way with 
860 tons more. An experimental line from Portsmouth 
to Dover, has been run by way of Bloody Point and Do- 
ver Neck, about ten miles distant, and excepting the cros- 
sing the river, the route is pronounced unusually feasible. 
A line has also been run from Exeter, for a railroad to 
connect with the Eastern Railroad at North Hampton, 
It is represented asa very favorable route, making the 
distance between Exeter and Pertsmouth fourteen miles. 


The workmen commenced taking down the Newbury- 
port bridge, on Monday morning, preparatory to the erec- 
tion of a new bridge for the accommodation of the Eastern 
Rail Road. The travel will probably be suspended about 
three months. Ia the meantime, we understand that 
Messrs Nichulas Pike, and Israel Morrill, Jr. of East 
Salisbury have purchased the ferry between this town and 
Salisbury, and will be ready to accommodate all who 
may wish to avail themselves of the opportunity of cros- 
sing the river at any hour of the day.—Newburyport 
Herald. 


Connecticut Rail Roads.—Besides the Norwich and 
Worcester Rail Road, there are two Rail Reads in Con- 
necticut, ene of which is in operation in its whole length, 
and the other for a distance of 35 miles. The New Ha- 
ven and Hartford Rail Road, according to a recent re- 
port to the legislature, has cost the sum of $829,609 24. 
The Southern portion of the Road was opened for use, 
Dec. 5, 1838, and the residue of it on the Ist of January 
last. ‘The gross receipts on the Southern section, while 
engareney in operation, for litte more than a year, 
amounted to $46,442 79; those of the whole Road from 
Jan. 1, to May I, 1840, w $24,900 18, making a total 
of $71,342 97. ‘The expenses of transportation, repairs 
of read, cars, engines, &c to Jan. 1, are stated at $16, 
315 48, and from Jan. 1, tw May 1, $3,323 28: total, 
as 76, leaving a net profit of $46,704 21.—Dai. 

We.) 


Latest from T'exas.—The Neptune arrived from Gal- 
vestun last eveuing, bringing dates to May 16. 

General Canales and Colonel Carabjal, of the Mexican 
Federal army, have arrived at Houston, but report no 
late movements of their party. Their army on the fron- 
tier, they say, now numbers 800 Mexicaas, independent of 
foreigners who have enlisted in their ranks: besides which, 


the whole population of the frontier States is ready to co.- 


operate with them the moment they can be supplied with 
arms and ammunition. The Contralists areenbout 3000 
strong, stationed at Matamoras, Monterey, and Laredo. 

Gen. Cauales has submitted an official report to the 
Provisional Government of Mexieo, of the late encounter 
he had with Arista on the Rio Grande. He estimates 
the number of killed, wounded, and missing on the part 
of the Federalists at 81, and ou the other side at 600.— 
N. O. Picayune 
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Arrival of the Unicorn.—We quote from the Boston 
Courier, the following account of the arrival of Mr Cu- 
nard’s steamer frown England. 


Sixteen Days Later from England.—Mr Cunard’s 
steam packet Unicorn, W. Douglas commander, arrived 
at this port yesterday afternoon from Liverpool, via. Hal- 
ifax. She stopped at the latter port for twelve hours, on- 
ly, and left there on ‘Tuesday morning at five minutes past 
12 o’clock. She was only forty-one hours on the passage 
from Halifax. 

The Unicorn was telegraphed at 5 o’clock, yesterday 
afternoon, and came up the harbor at half past 5, passing 
near the wharf intended for the packets at East Boston, 
then crossing to the Boston side, in front of Commercial 
and Long wharves, and afterwards near the wharves at 


the north part of the city and Charlestown—thence to her | — 


place of destinatio—@at East Boston. During this time, 
many salutes were fired frum several positions in the cit 
and at East Boston, which were answered on board of the 
steamer, 

The United States ship Columbus displayed a British 


ensign at her foremast, and her band played several na- | 


tional tunes on the occasion. 

The Unicorn sat beautifully upon the water, and won 
much praise for her seamanlike qualities, and excellent 
workmanship. She is not intended 
steamer, but if she be a specimen of what we may expect 
from Mr Cunard’s regular liners, they cannot be outdone 
by any of their Bristol and London line of steamers. 

The Unicorn had twenty-seven cabin passengers to 
Halifax, twenty iour of whom came to Boston. 

The passengers state that they hac adverse gales dur- 
ing the whole voyage, and the ship works admirably, and 


would waggaieesl have made a passage in twelve days, if 
wenther h Maneic alt favor.thle. od a 
We do not find any thing of the least interest in the 
proceedings of Parliament, and no confirmation of the sil- 
ly report brought by the British Queen, of a proposed 
purchase of the disputed territory of this country. 


A Liverpool paper states that 4800 people departed 


from Drogheda alone, via Liverpool, for this country, du- | 


ring the six weeks preceding the 16ch May, and that they 
took with them, on an average, twenty pounds each, or 
not less than £100,000 in specie. 


A letter in the Paris papers states that the late horrible 
persecutions of the Jews, at Damascus, was principally 
directed by the French Consul, aided by some other 
French residents. ‘The agents were said to be infamous 
characters, and the Austrian and British governments 
would, it was supposed, take up the case and interfere. 





CONCERT FOR THE BENEFIT OE THE POSTON CHIL- 
DREN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


There will be a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music given at the Odeon, on ‘Tuesday evening next, June 
9th, under the direction of «a Committee of the ‘ Union 
Sewing Circle’ whose object it is to aid in purchasing 
and making garments for the children. 

The following gentlemen have kindly proffered their 
services for the occasion, viz. Mr F. F. Muller, Mr 
Schmidt, Mr Hach, Mr Ostinelli, Mr Isenbeck, Mr Root 
and the * Nickerson Flute Club,’ as instrumental perfor- 
mers. 

Mr Baker, and Mrs Franklin, well known 1n this com- 
munity have kindly lent their aid and will sing. The 
children some thirty in number will sing two or three fa- 
vorite choruses, with other performances. 

We expect a rich treat, an equivalent for the price of a 
tieket, and the consciousness of aiding a good object. 

The institution is much in want-of funds at the present 
time, having lost by the death of the Hon. Theodore Ly- 
man, one of its most constant and generous benefactors. 

The Tickets are fifty cents each, and can be had at the 
Bookstore of Ives and Dennet, 114 Washington street, or 
at the door on the evening-of the Concert. Cc. 


CHURCHES IN THE WEST. 


All persons disposed to aid in the establishment of re- | 


ligious institutions in the West, and particularly in the 
erection of churches at Chicago, Quincy, Hillsboro’, Pe- 
oria and Tremont, Il., are requested to leave funds with 


. . . . { 
the General Secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 


ation, 1384 Washington Street; who is in correspondence 
with the societies in those places, and will forward to 
them whatever may be contributed. 

As 500 dollars to each of these societies would enable 
thei to build suitable houses of worship, and make them 
permanent societies, it is earnestly desired that individa- 
als in Boston, and other parts of New England, will feel 
a deep sympathy for their less favored brethren of the 
West, (who are struggling hard to provide for theinselves 
and their ehildren the blessings of religion which are en- 
joved here) and be ready to help them in this their time 
of need. 


BOOKS FOR THE WEST. 


Books for Parish and Sunday School Libraries at 
Hillsboro’, Quincy, Chicago, IIl., Burlington, lowa Ter- 
ritory, and other places in the West, may he left at the 
Office of the Gen. Secr’y of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 154 Washington Street, and they will be im- 
inediately forwarded. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr Rip'ey, Mr William Low, Jr. 
to Mies Lydia M. Owen. 

On Monday, at King’s Chapel, by Rev Mr Ware, of 
Cambridge, James G. Foster, Esq. of Charlestown, to 
Miss Charlotte Walker, of C. 

In this city, on Thursday evening, May 28th, by Rev. 
J. T. Sargent, Mr Abijah Jenkins to Miss Sarah Ano 
Bartlett. - 

In this city, on Saturday evening, May 30th, by Rev. 
Mr Himes, Mr Alfred S. Ferguson, to Miss Sarah Eliza- 
beth M. Platt. 

In this city, on Sunday evening, May 31st, at Chardon 
Street Chapel, by Rev. Mr Himes, Mr George W. Snow, 
of Dorchester, to Miss Lucretia A. Burroughs, of Boston. 


DEATHS. 








In this city on the 29th ult. at an advanced age, John 
Parker Esq., one of our most wealthy and respected citi- 
zens. 

In Cambridgeport, June 2d, Mrs Abagail Newton, 53. 

In Harvard, June Ist., Mrs Sarah Farr, 82. 

In Salem, Jnue Ist., Mrs Hannah, wife of Dr J. F. 
Worcester, 32. 

Mrs Martha Johonnot, widow of the late George 8. 
Johennot, Esq., 80. 

In Beverly, Mr John Coffin, 33. Widow Mary Ab- | 
bott, 87. 

In Lancaster, Mass. Thomas Davis, Esq. 86—a patri- 
ot of the revolution. 

In Fall River, May 22, Mrs Sarah, wife of Hon. Nath- 
aniel B. Borden, set deanthar of Pardon Gray, Esq. 


5 


In*Vassalboro’, Me., Rev. Wm. D. Sewall, 26. 


JOSEPH HUNT RUSSELL. 
Died in Salem, on Sunday morning, 17th inst., of con- 
sumption, Mr Joseph Hunt Russell, a member in the 
Junior Class in Harvard University, aged 20 years. 


The Salem Gazette says; 


It is with unaffected and deep sorrow that we record 
the death of this young man. There were many things in 
his character and in the circumstances of his last sickness 
suited to awaken, even in the bosoms of those who were 
comparatively strangers to him, a strong and tender inter- 
est. From childhood to the day of his death, his con- 
duct was marked by the strictest propriety, and no stain 
now disfigures the image of his life. 

After an allusion to his highly respectable rank in his 
class, and to a recent testimony of the college government 
to his merit, the Gazette proceeds to say. 

But these facts in regard to him, though very grateful 
to the memory, are not those on which his friends will 
dwell with the most unalloyed satisfaction. They will 
rather find comfort and take delight in the remembrance 
of those moral qualities which showed him familiar with 
the idea of Duty in its highest as well as its humblest re- 
lations, which proved his mind no stranger to the great 
principles of moral goodness, and his heart alive to the 
impressions of religious truth, and the consolations of 
Christian hope. They will value at a far higher rate 
those frequent intimations afforded by him, as he Jay on 
his bed of suffering, that thoughts of God and of eternity 
too weighty for the utterance of his feeble lips were re- 
volving in his mind; and that visions of a ‘ better country,” 
of a new home, of friends in heaven, were playing before 
his imagination. They will call to mind, with a melan- 
choly but sublime joy, the readiness and serenity with 
which he renounced all hope of recovery, and the resigna- 
tion with whieh he gave himself up to the disposal of his 
Heavenly Father; the confidence which he expressed in 
the realities of a future and better life; and the sensitive- 





for an Atlantic | 





ness of his fears lest by any sign of impatience under his 
greatest sufferings, or by the breathing of a wish for the 
quicker advance of the hour of his release, he should 
manifest a will in the slightest degree at variance with that 
of the All-Perfect Being in whom he trusted. By these 
pleasant and holy recollections we feel sure that all who 
mourn him,—parents, brothers, sisters, kindred, class- 
mates, friends,—will be consoled, instructed and im- 
proved. 





R YOUNG’S DISCOURSE ON PRESIDENT 
KIRKLAND.—Just published.—A Discourse on 
the Life and Character of the Rev. John Thornton Kirk- 
land, D. D., LL, D.. formerly Pastor of the Church on 
} Church Green, and late President of Harvard Universi- 
tv, delivered in the Church on Church Green, May 3, 
1840—By Alexander Young. CHARLES C. LITTLE 
| §& JAMES BROWN, 112, Washington street. 
june 6. 











YMNS, Collects, Anthems end Selections, to be 

} sung in Churches and Sunday Schools, 1 vol., this 
| day published by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
| BROWN, 112 Washington street. june 6. 
| PFYESCHEMACHER ON HORTICULTURE. A 
concise applieation of the principles of structural 
\ Botany to Horticulture, chiefly extracted from the works 

of Lindley, Knight, Herbert, and others, with additions 
| and adaptations to the climate—by J. E. ‘Teschemacher. 
This day published by 
\ CHAS. C, LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
june 6 112 Washington street. 
HE POWER, WISDOM, AND GOODNESS 
OF GOD, as displayed in the Animal Creation; 
mane the remarkable agreement between this depart- 
Nature and Revelation—in a series of letters—by 





) ment c 
C. M. Burnett, Esq., 1 vol 8vo. 
Just received by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
| j6 Importers of Foreign Books 112 Washington st. 


RO aN pees INTERPRETER.—Edited by Rev 
| Ezra 8. Gannett. Complete in seven vols. A few 
| sets of thie valuable work, for sale by WM. CROSBY 
|; & CO. 118 Washington street. june 6 


) PROVERBIAL pci rece, Thoughts 
and Arguments originallyreated by Martin Far- 
| quhar Tupper Esq., A. M. Second American Edition. 
| Contents. Anticipation—Hidden Uses—Compensation— 
| Indirect Influence—Memory—Rest—-Experience—Ha- 
tred and Anger—Good in Things Evil—Philosophy of 
| Prayer—-Discretion—-Trifles—Recreation—Religion — 
Thinking — Speaking — Reading— Writing—Wealth— 
Invention —Self-Acquaintance—Cruelty to Animals— 
| Friendship— Love — Marriage — Tolerance—Surrow— 
Joy, §&c &e Fc. This day published by Joseph Dowe, 
22 Court street. m 6 
| | ETTER PAPER, at $200 a Ream—Ruled Letter 
Paper, $2 50—Billet Paper, for $100 a Ream. 
| For sale by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court et. j6 


nee recently published at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and Schoo! streets: 

| Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of Human Anatomy, 
| with illustrations: by James Paxton, author of Notes and 
































| Illustrations to Paley’s Natural Theology, in 2 vols, 3d 
| American edition: with additions, by Winslow Lewis, 
Jr., M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in Harvard Uni- 
) versity. Diseases of the Uterus, a series of clinical lec- 
| tures, delivered at the Hospital La Pitie, by M. Lisfranc, 
|} and edited by H. Pauly, M. D.,—translated ‘from the 
French by G. Henry Lodge, M.D. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the cultivation of the Grape Vine on open walla, 
by Clement Hoare: second American edition. Rejected 
Addresses, or the new Theatrum Poetarum, from the 19th 
London edition, carefully revised, with an original pref- 
ace and notes, by the Authors. Tenth American edition 
of Combe on the Constitution of Man considered in rela- 
tion to external objects; with an additional chapter on 
the harmony between Phrenology and Revelaticn: by Jo- 
seph A. Warne, A. M. june 6 


) pee Supply of the History of the French Revolu- 
tion, by M. A. Thiers, translated, with notes and il- 
lustrations from the most authentic sources, by Frederick 
Shoberl. In 3 vols with fine engravings. Just received 
| and for sale at TICKNOR’S 135 Washington st. j 6 
OHN LINDLEY?’S School Botany, or an explanation 
of the characters and differences of the principal nat- 
ural classes and orders of plants, &e. English edition. 
Just published, and for sale at ‘TICKNOR’S 135 Wash- 
ington street. june 6 


ACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES.—Critical and 

Miscellaneous Essays, by T. Babington Macaulay, 

2 vols. This day published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
135 Washington street. june 6 


N ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—at B. H. 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, may be found 
the following complete variety of Manuals for Sunday 
Schools. 
Allen’s Questions, Part I. . 
do do Part II. ; On the Gospels 
do do Part ITZ. on the Acts 
do do on Genesis 
The Geneva Catechism 
Worcester do 
Channing’s do 
Carpeuter’s — do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
Gallaudett’s Natural Theology 
do Child’s Book on the Soul 
Barnes’ Notes &c 


Books used in Devotional Exercises §&c. 
The Boston Sunday school Hymn Book, by a Superin- 
tendant 
Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen 
A Service Book for Sunday Schools, containing forms 
of prayer, and a collection of Hymns by Rev. Dr 
Walker 


Just published a new Manual viz. 
‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teachers and Scholars with subjects for study and con- 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 


R SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—A great variety of Ju- 
venile Books, suitable for Juvenile Libraries. Also, 
the Sunday school Hymn Book, Chapel Hymn Book, Al- 
len’s Questions, part 1, 2 and 3; Bible Biography, Ab- 























In Stoughton, by Rev. Mr Ballou, Mr Josephus Harris 
to Miss Marcha Capen, both of S. 

At Beverly, . Mr Thayer, Mr John L. Lovett 
to Miss Elizabeth P. Wood. 

In Sherburne, 25th inst. af Rev. Mr Clarke, Rev. P. 
Bates, of Michigan city, Mich., to Miss Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Amos Clarke, of S. 

In Barre, May 2ist, by Rev. Mr Thompson, Mr Asa 
W. Wait, of Petersham, to Miss Hannah Rice, daughter 
of Mr Charles Rice, of Barre. 

At New York, 26th alt. in St Thomas’ Church, by 
Rev. Dr Hawks, Mr Samuel T. St John, to Miss Amelia 


stract of sacred History, Worcester, Channing’s and Car- 
penter’s Catechisms, Parley’s Bible Geography, Bible 
Cyclopedia, Maundrell’s Journey to Jerusalem, Ware’s 
Sunday Library, Sunday School Teacher’s Guide, Three 
weeks in Palestine, Robinson’s Bible Dictionary, &c. 
For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont ony 
may 23 


EWEY ON UNITARIANISM.—Discourses and 
4 Discussions in Explanation and Defence of Unitarian- 
ism. By Orville Dewey pastor of the church of the Messiah 





tion ‘ What is Unitariuniam. 














P. C. Curtis. At the rame time and place, Mr William 


in New York. This book is designed to answer the ques- | 
> 
Published By JOSEPH DOWE. 22 Court st. m. 21. 





Mi AoRELL'S MAP OF UNITED STATES. — 
States, “i teeeee: Mitchell be of sl United 
MUNBOE § CO., 


For sale VERY Low 
134 Wathington street. eS 
LEASURES OF TASTE The Pleasutesof Taw. 

P and other stories selected from bd ge 4 vg 
Jane Taylor, with a sketch’ of her life. By” Mrs Sarat 
J. Hale, Author of ‘Traits of. American ‘Life, , Ladies 
Wreath, §&c. For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. ct i hiss 6” 


oy CATECHISM IN VERSE.—The Child’s 
First Catechism in verse by a ‘ friend to little child- 
ren * Cambridge; designed for Sunday schools.” Jost 
blished. A fresh and large supply just received-by 
AMES MUNROE & CO., 134 ington st. j6 
ee aad RAL INTERPRETER.—Just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO.., a few sets of this valua- 


ble Work edited by Rev. E. 8S. Gannett; and others 
complete in 7 vols 12mo., 134 Washington st. j6 


OX’S SERMONS. Sermons on the Mission, Char- 
acter, and Doetrive of Jesus of Nazareth. By W. 
J. Fox; 2 vols 12mo. A few copies just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. _j 6 
URNAP’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 
Lectures to Young Men on the cultivation of the 
mind, the formation of character, and the conduct of life. 
Delivered at Baltimore, by George W. Burnap, Pastor of 
the First Independent Church. Just published; for sale 
by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. j6 


Hits TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS.— 
In a series of familiar Lectures by Rev. Thomas B. 
Fox, Author of Sketch of the Reformation, . J 
published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. 
GS BOOKS FOR DISTRIBUTION, CHEAP. 
X Brooks’s Daily Monitor, Ware’+ Discourses on the 
Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, Jotham Anderson, 
Meditations for the Afflicted, Nature and design of a 
Christian Charch, by the late Rev. Joseph Lathrop, D. D., 
with remarks on the Lord’s Supper, by another hand. 
Biography of distinguished Reformers and bistory of the 
Reformation, Evidences and spivit of Christianity, Alice 
Bradford or Experimental Religion. For sale by S. G. 
SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. may 23 


GREENWOOD’S SERMONS. 
B pen & PALMER have jnst published the thirtieth 
edition of ‘A CoLLEcTION OF PSALMS AND 
HyMNs ror Curistian WorsuipP,’ by Rev. F. W. 
P. GREENWOOD. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont; ) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Societ 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messiah 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel!, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Raidover. Do- 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Mass.— 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vt.—Richmond, 
Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Ill.—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other places in 
New England and the Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 
and Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
collection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) j6 
Bie & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 131 

Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra- 
ders, Townz, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J H JENKS. 

june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


HIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION.—The Histo- 

ry of the French Revolution, by M. ‘Thiers, translated 
with Notes and illustrations from the most authentic 
sources, by F. Shoberl, 3 vols 8vo, just published; for 
sale by J. MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 


HE EVANGELIST'S.—Splendid copy Les Evan- 

giles de notre Signeur Jesus Christ, beautifully illus- 
trated, 8vo, just received by J. MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washingten street. may 30 


EW BOOKS.—The Young Maiden, by A. B. Muz- 
zey. 
Pulfrey's Centennial Address at Barnstable. 
A Letter to Rev. E S Gaunett on Atonement. 
Voices of the Night, 2 editions. 
Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men. 
Hints to Sunday School Teachers, by Thos B Fox. 
The Fireside Friend; Joanna of Sicily. 
Thier’s History of the French Revolution 3 vols. 
For sale by J. MUNROE & CO. may 30 
5 HANOVER STREET.— MADISON BEAL, 
would inform his friends and the public that he has 
on hand a good assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemans, Misses 
and Childrens Boots and Shoes at wholesale and retail aa 
ow as can be fouud in the city. Country people will do 
well to call before buying. 
Please not to mistake the number, 54 Hanover Street 
6 doors North of Portland street. m, 21, 


EW BOOKS.—The Young Maiden—Proverbial 

‘ Philosophy—Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men—- 

Hints to Sunday School Teachers—Prof. Palfrey’s Cen- 

tenial discourse at Barnstable. Just received and for 
sale by S. G. SIMPKINS 21 Tremont Row. may 30 


RINTING. — Prices Repucry. —I R. BUTTS, 

Corner of Washington and School Streets, over W. 
D. Ticknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspapers, 
Circulars, Billets, Posters, (large and small,) Cards, bu- 
siness and address, printed as cheap and well as can be 
done in the city. Shop Bills, Hat ‘lips, Concert Bills, 
(large and smal!,) Catalogues, Blanks, and every other 
kind of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, Well, 
and Prompttly. 


; 












































OARD.—In a private family for three or four gentle- 
men with their wives, may be had for the summer in 
West Newton, near the Railroad, eight miles from the 
city. A very healthy, pleasant retreat. Inquire at 93 
Court street. nay 23 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck- 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiving divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 


five weeks. 
net 





Board &c. for a year, Always 
és Winter or Spring,50 in 
Summer or Fall, - 45) advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter : 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. 

Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant teach- 
ers, reside in the family of the Principal. 

A new house has just been completed, made expressly 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 

A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 


of the present year. meg 
D. MACK, Principal. 
Cambridge, Aug, 10th, 1838. n24 


FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, &c. 
AT RETAIL. 


ove quarter, 





F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has jnst 
E returned from New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimeres, 
Edinboro’, Silk Plush, Fringed Damask and Velvet 
SHAWLS. 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautifal light ekades. 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. Black and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. . 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Naukins, and other arti- 
cles at . lowest ater eS A 

> attention o asers is inv ° 
tensive Stock of desirable New Goods. march 28 
FAMILY OIL STORE .. 
HE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
ragpsm cco: 109 ; tate wee rept Department for 
the purpose of supplying families wi 
Oil, P hich they will warrant in all cases to burn freely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. 
jan CLAPP § PERKIN«. . 














POETRY. 








—- 


For the Register and Observer. 
THE VOICE OF HOPE. 


A fair young girl, with dark Italian eye 
And a slight form, stood at the cottage door ; 
Gently and naiselessly her foot had passed 
The threshhold of her lone and dreary room, . 
Where for long weary months, the hand of pain 
Had wreathed its rankling thorns around her brow. 
Forth o’er the verdant earth, like a bright bird 
Just loosed from thraldom did ber vision sweep, 
And her free youthful eptrit longed once more 
To leap the glowing paths of ber free hills, 
And breathe again the balmy ats of heaven. 
Spridg with its fairy finger had been there, 
Since last the lawn had bent beneath her step, 
And its soft roseate flushes lingered yet 
On forest glen and bower. 
Not a breath 

Stirred the rich clustering woodbine, but was fraught 
With incense, like the zephyr that has swept 
O’er spicy groves, and gathered thence their sweets, 
To lavish on some distant, love-lit isle. 
Not a rose in earth’s broad garden drooped, 
Nor did a lily languish on the stream, 
But each bright bell drank in the golden sunbeam, 
As ’t were the dew of Hermon. 

All was gay 
In nature’s courts, and through her templed halls, 
No voice was echoing, save of praise and joy. 

* * * * * 


There is a mystery in the soul’s clear depths, 
That stamps the seal of immortality 
In burning characters upon its front, 
And marks it framed for undecaying bliss. 
°T not enough, that all around is light, 
And love, and gladness, we must feel within, 
A blest tranquillity deep seated there, 
Heeding no ruffling breezes. 

Not enough, 
That from the earth to the broad peaceful heaven, 
Rings one acclaim of universal praise ; 
There must a still small voice pervade the heart, 
In sweetly answering chorus. We must feel 
A viewless hand pass over its secret chords, 
Waking harmonious music from its strings, 
To blend with floating melody, as when 
O’er vocal symphonies, a soft blown lute 
Comes gently stealing with so pure a chime, 
That but one sound strikes on the ravished ear. 


And still in thonghtful beauty, that fair girl 
Scanned she wide scene before her. 
O’er the wrongs 

That rudely gathering on affections shrine, 
Had crushed it to the earth, she brooded on 
In silent loneliness. From her clear eye 
Quick passed the kindling flashes, till it drooped 
To the meek flowret blooming ‘neath her feet, 
And rested there, as if to catch the hue, 
Of the pale emblem of her destiny. 
And now from memory’s treasured cup, she poured 
The mingled draught, till but the chalice left, 
Her spirit sought some healing balm, to fill 
The barren desert. Fancy’s meteors light 
Sent forth one shooting beam, and then again, 
Melted like pearls on the @ark heaving tide. 
It was in vain her magic glory’s spread 
The wild waste o’er; they were too transient far, 
For the poor stricken lamb, around whose form, 
The untempered winds rushed wildly.—But a star 
Rase with celestial radia..ce on her soul, 
And as she gazed to drink its mystic ray, 
A voice pierced its lone halls, with a deep thrill 
That woke its slumbering music, and for her, 
The world was changed. The robe of love 
Seemed thrown around her heart, aud that sweet voice 
Cast every woe iu shadow. 
It was the voice of hope; and at its call 
The roses bloomed again on that pale cheek, 
And ere another spring greeted the earth, 
She trod with lightsome gladness o’er the hills, 
And the soft fairy echoes of her tones, 
Runs through her childhood’s home. 

Such is the power, 
The blessed power of hope! It makes the past 
But a dim dream, and throws reality, 
Around the future’s living breathing blies. 
But, there’s a deeper than affection’s spring 
The waters of whose fountain, are not stirred, 
Even by hope’s sweetest breath. It needs a power, 
More strong and deep than aught the world can boast; 
A quick’ning, yet a soothing, lulling touch: 
Quick’ning, when lethargy seems stealing o’er, 
And lulling, when a wild unrest breaks in, 
Upon the soul’s repose. That power is faith! 
A calm, a pure, a holy faith! It lends 
A heavenly lustre to the mazy path, 
And when the feet tread heavily, the mount 
Of pain and death, it guides the weary home. 
Child of the dust, hope on, hope on! But seek 
That faith which burns when hope has fled, 
That thou may’st pass to the bright courts of joy, 
And find fruition there. 


Waltham. L. B. T. 





NIGHT MUSIC. 
BY MRS BABINGTON. 


How music becomes the summer night 
When the stars are shining above, 

And the lady moon is gentle and bright, 
Filling the sky with that tender light 
That seems to be made of love. 


And then ifa sound from the still boat streams, 
Or a note from the forest tree, 

We listen, and think of our infant dreams, 
And wonder if that which so magical seems 
Can the witchcraft of moonshine be. 


The nightingale ’s then like a wandering soul 
From a happier planet driven ; 

And the fisherman’s song like a spirit’s dole, 
Or a requiem hallowed by ange!s who toll 
The silver bells of heaven. 


Oh! music becomes the summer night 
When the stars are shining above, 

And the lady moon is gentle and bright, 
Filling the sky with that tender light 
That seems to be made of love. 





A TRAGEDY. 


Tt is a little, 

But in there sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever’d lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d ’t will fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benisen of friends 
About the honer’d death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 

. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

There exists among all classes of the c»m- 
munity a desire to be deemed or styled intellec- 
tual. And this sadly-abused term: is applied 
rather according to what one reads, that to 
what he is. The good mother, who has read 
her New Testament all her days, has inwardly 
digested it, and has made it a fountain of deep 
practical wisdom, is respected for her virtues, 
but pitied or derided for lack of those intellect- 
ual attributes, which are ascribed in full to her 
daughter, simply because she has read some 
thousands of pages, no matter how stupid, fool- 
ish, or wicked. ‘She opencth her mouth with 
wisdom,’ said Solomon, when he described a 
paragon of female excellence. ‘She hath de- 
voured a circulating library,’ is an endorsement, 
which, we fear, many a fair one of the present 

ay would rather covet. The idea is univer- 
sally prevalent, (and it cannot be too generally | 
entertained,) that it is unworthy of a rational | 
being to live without some intellectual pursuit. 
Few, however, are willing actually to task their 
minds, either without books, or by means of 
books. The majority regard reading as a more 
dignified and worthy employment than think- | 
ing ; and, well knowing that it is the easier of | 
the two, read much and think none. It is to} 
meet the demands of such readers, that the | 
press groans. It is for such, that hosts of pet- | 
tifogging pens rest not day or night, that fourth- | 
rate novels are cast with undoubting faith upon | 
the public hospitality, that Libraries innumera- | 
ble and interminable are projected and publish- 
ed, that the sweepings of a by-gone literature 
are reproduced in those weekly sheets, which | 
are vaunted each as equivalent to an octavo / 
volume. 

This general appetite for books is at present | 
so poorly catered for, as to be productive of ve- | 
ry nearly as much harm as good. In our cit- | 
ies and larger towns, the fountains of a pure 
literature are open for all who will drink at. 
them, and there is a sufficiently strong literary 





| 
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influeuce to give the public taste a right direc- 


tion. But in the villages and thinly settled 
districts, the choice of books is mainly left to. 
chance, and yet worse, to a chance with loaded | 
dice,—to the chance of auctions and pedlar’s | 
packs. Nor is this fortuitous selection control- | 
led by the combined or representative wisdom 
of each little community ; for in the country 
towns there are very few public or social libra- | 
ries of general literature. Such libraries were | 
to be found some twenty or thirty years ago, in | 
most of the towns, and even now they havea’ 
name to live; but have either remained with- | 
out increase and giown obsolete, or else have | 
become church or parish property, and are re- | 
plenished with sectarian theology. People now 
prefer taking a newspaper and a magazine, ‘and 
buying ever and anon a shop-worn novel, to 
paying an annual assessment to be expended 
for the general edification, at the grave discre- | 
tion of the village priest and lawyer. 

Moreover, were these central institutions as_ 
liberally and judiciously sustained as could be 
desired, they would be very far from meeting 
the wants of the whole community. They 
must necessarily be the property of the few and 
the near, not of the many and the remote. | 
How little for the improvement of a thousand | 
people scattered over a town five miles square, 
could a single library of three or four hundred 
well-chtsen volumes do! The village library 
might supply with reading a hundred out of the 
theusand. The remaining nine hundred will, 
read, or might be induced to read. Should 
they not thgn be provided with books, or saved | 
from the curse of bad books? There is but 
one way of supplying the whole population of 
New England with profitable reading; and 
that is by furnishing every school district with 
a library. To such libraries all may have ac- 
cess ; for the place of deposit would be within 
the easy reach of all, and most families would 
have in the younger members daily induce- 
ments and facilities for sending thither. By 
this arrangement, each school district is made 
a literary society ; and the place of instruction 
for the young becomes the seat and source of 
knowledge to those of every age. Moreover, 
where the library is supported by a tax on all 
the inhabitants of the district, the very fact that | 
all had helped in paying for it would insure) 
general use. 

Considerations of this kind led the Massa-_ 
chusetts legislature of 1837 to authorize by law | 
the taxing of school-districts to a certain amount. 


| for the purchase and annual increase of district | 


libraries. But here the question arose, ‘ How | 
shall these libraries be selected? What assur- 
ance is there, that in many districts, from the 
ignorance or negligence of committees, the mo- | 
ney raised for this purpose may not.be worse | 
than wasted? By what mark are those but 
little conversant with general literature, to: 
choose out the precious, and eschew the vile, | 
from among numberless books of fair exterior | 
and good report?’ This difficulty suggested to! 
the members of the Board of Education the plan 
of recommending a series of books for district | 
libraries. An enterprising publishing firm | 
stood ready to print, in uniform editions, what- | 
ever they might recommend. On considering | 
the range of subjects to be embraced in such a 
plan, the Board found that, while on many sub- | 
jects there were extant treatises in every way | 
suited to their proposed series, on“others there 
were none, or at best only such as must be 
abridged or modified in order to be made avail- | 
able. It was determined, therefore, to em- 
brace in the series republications, abridgments, | 
and original works. The School Library is is- | 
sued in pursuance of this plan. It is not, as| 
many might infer from its name, a library for | 
strictly school use; but a library designed to be | 
kept in every school-house for the use of the | 
families of the whole district. The principal | 
series consists of works designed no less for 
adults than for intelligent youth. The juvenile | 
series is for children only. 

This enterprise is not conducted under legis- 
lative enactment or patronage. It is a private 
enterprise sanctioned by the Board of Edueation. 
There is no obligation on the part of any dis- 
trict to purchase the works thus published. 
Committees are left entirely free in their selec- 
tion of books. But those, who are disposed to 
avail themselves of the superior judgment of. 
others, are by this plan enabled to enjoy the 
advice of a body of men eminently qualified 
for the trust they hold. We have in the well- 
known fidelity and zeal of the Board collective- 
ly, and in the sound judgment and pure taste of 
its individual members, the highest possible as- 
surance, that the plan will be judiciously and 
happily executed. Their imprimatur is not a 
mere form ; but given only after a deliberate 
and thorough examination of each separate 
work. 





We have a further guaranty for the ‘ School 


Library’ in the authors of the highest eminence | 
in their respective departments, who have en- 
gaged to furnish original volumes for it. It 


will suffice to mention such names as those of 
Judge Story, President Wayland, and Professor 
Silliman, among many others, which hold 
an equally high place in the public esteem. 





THE PLAGUE OF BAGDAD. 

Colonel Taylor left Bagdad on the 12th of 
April. On the previous day the number of 
deaths was understood to amount to twelve 
hundred ; and on that day it was ascertained 
that one thousand and forty deaths had actually 
taken place on the east side,of the river alone. 
Next day, Mr Groves had the pain of becoming 
aware that the disease had entered the house of 
a next door neighbor, where thirty persons had 
congregated, as if for the very purpose of sup- 
plying it with victims. That same‘ day, the 
report of deaths varied from one thousand, to 
fifteen hundred, and that exclusive of the multi- 
tudes who died beyond the walls. On the suc- 
ceeding day the number of deaths increased to 
eighteen hundred; and so terrified were the 
survivors, that they scarcely could be prevailed 
on to stay and bury their dead. Many prepared 
for the fate they anticipated, by providing win- 
ding sheets for themselves and families, before 
the increased demand should consume the whole 
supply. Water also became scarce—for every 
water carrier when stopped, replied, that he 
was taking his load to wash the body of some 

ead person. An Armenian girl told Mr 
Groves, that she had counted fifty bodies being 
carried for interment within the space of six 
hundred yards. Not a single effort was made 
by the inhabitants, who seemed utterly confoun- 





ded. They sat at home waiting for death, as if 


| stunned by what was passing; and scarcely a 


soul was to be seen at this time in the streets, 
except the bearers of the dead, or persons carry- | 
ing grave clothes, and water-carriers carrying 
water to wash the bodies. For several days 
together about this time—that is, from the 14th 
to the 20th or 21st of April—the mortality so | 
far as could be known, remained statiunary at | 
about two thousand a day—but many singular- 
ly distressing cases of individual distress occur- 
red. In the family of one of Mr Groves’s little 
pupils, consisting of six persons, four were ill 
with the plague—the father and mother, a son 
and a daughter, leaving but one sun and a} 
daughter untouched. Of the Pasha’s regi- 
ments of seven hundred men each, some had 
already lost five hundred ; and the report from 
the neighborhood was still worse than in town. 
The water too, in the swollen river, was fast | 
increasing ; and the danger of a total inunda- | 
tion became every day more imminent. 
On the 2]st inst., the water burst into the | 
cellars of the residency, and ré@&ched to within | 
about a foot of the embankments around the | 
city ; and Mr Groves in the hopes of being able | 
to render assistance, went to the residency. | 
The scenes he witnessed on the way were most | 





| distressing, nor was help to be obtained for the | 


sufferers on any terms. One hada wife, anoth- | 
er a mother, in the agonies of death; 4 third | 
was himself forced to carry water to wash a | 
dead child, for now, no regular water’ carrier | 
was to be found; or if seen, he was accompa- | 
nied by some servant, driving him to a place of | 
death. The yard of the mosque was now al- | 
ready full of fresh graves, and they were bury- | 
ing in the public roads. ‘Death,’ says Mr 
Groves, ‘has now become so familiar, that peo- 
ple seem to bury their nearest relatives with as, 
much indifference as if they were going about | 
some ordinary business. * * * 

On this same day, a little girl of twelve | 
years old was seen passing by with an infant in | 
her arms—and on being asked whose it was, | 
she said she did not know; she had found it in| 
the road, and heard that its parents were dead. | 
This was a very common effort of charity, es- | 
pecially on the part of females, and not unfre- | 
quently proved fatal to them. An Armenian | 
woman, who had come to beg for some sugar | 
for an infant thus found, mentioned that a/| 
neighbor of hers had, in the same manner, res- | 
cued two which she had found thus abandoned | 
in the street. Both these infants died, and | 
were followed by their charitable protectress. | 
Of all the painful incidents that attended the | 
benevolent expeditions which Mr Groves occa- 
sionally made from home, the sight of a number 
of infants thus exposed was most distressing. 
When parents found themselves infected, they 
would take their future orphans, and lay them | 
at the doors of the houses in the neighborhood ; | 
‘exposing them,’ as Mr Groves says, ‘to the | 
tender mercies of strangers at a time when | 
every feeling of nature was deadened by person- | 
al misery. ‘ Many,’ continues he, ‘ of the hun- | 
dreds of infants thus exposed were not more | 
than ten days old; and | have seen in my 
walks to the residency, as many as eight or ten 
in this condition. Nor was there any help or} 
human hope for them, save that these who laid 
them there might again return and pick them 
up when they saw no stranger would do so. 
All my efforts, and they were earnest and an- 
xious, failed in providing «ny effectual relief for 
those little innocents, which my own family 
were not in a condition to afford even had I 
dared to hazard the risk of bringing infection 
within my doors.—Frazier’s Travels in Koordis- 
tan and Mesopotamia. 


{ 
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PUSEYISM AND SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 

In these eventful times, the Christian’s so- 
lemn duty is to stand on his watch tower—to 
descry the approach of the enemy—and to give 
warning of coming danger. Prophecy clearly 
informs us that before the much-desired down- 
fall of mystical Babylon, the Man of Sin will 
increase in power, ancient error will be re- 
vived under new forms, and a deluge of im- 
morality will threaten to sweep away the foun- 
dations of civil society, and to lay waste the 
heritage of God. There are too many porten- 
tous signs in the moral hemisphere at present, 
to leave us any doubt that ‘perilous times’ 
have already come, and that an hour of great 
tem ptation is rapidly approaching. It is not 
the extraordinary efforts of the abettors of Po- 
pery to spread their soul-ruining system that 
is the chief object of dread; the apostacy of 
Protestants, manifesting painful syfiptoms of 
a return to the ancient superstition, and the 
diffusion of principles that would relax entirely 
the bonds of moral obligation, these speak a 
loud alarm to a secure generation. They de- 
clare that the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus has, in a great measure, ceased from 
among the people high in their profession and 
blessed with most abundant privileges, that, 
consequently, a vast portion of the community 
is prepared to embrace any system of lies, and 
delusion, however hateful and destructive ; and 
that a tide of practical ungodliness has set in, 
which, if not arrested by divine mercy, will 
speedily sweep away the strongest bulwarks of 





} but, during the last two or three years, they 


and in the United States of America, to found es- 
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the nation’s safety, and draw down upon the 
land the fearful visitations of Divine indigna- 
tion. 

‘We are led to these reflections by noticing 
the alarming spread, in England, of the two 
systems whose titles we have given at the head 
of this paper, the former of which has been 
properly designated Protestant Popery; and 
the latter being one of the boldest and most 


‘bare-faced attempts that has been made in mod- 


ern times to displace the truths of revelation by 
unmasked infidelity, and to outrage the de- 
cencies of life by systematic profanity and li- 
centiousness. For the present we purpose 
merely to inform our readers of the principles 
and extent of these systems, reserving an ex- 
posure of their enormities till a futuie occa- 
sion. 

Puseyism, which has been likewise termed 
Oxford Popery, originated in the University of 
Oxford, celebrated for its advocacy of the slavish 
doctrines of passive obedience and nonresistance, 
and ever distinguished as the strong hold of 
High Churchism. Dr Pusey, one of the chief 
writers of the system, is Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and canon of Christ Church. He is 
aided, in his crusade against almost all the 
distinguishing doctrines of Protestantism, by 
the Rev. J. H. Newman, Fellow of Oriel 
College, aud by Dr. Keble, also of Oriel Col- 
lege, and professor of Poetry and Vicar of 
Hursley, Hants. The first public appearance 
of this party took place in 1533, when they 
began to publish ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ origi- 
nal and extracted, generally upon some head 
in theology controverted between Protestants 
and the Church of Rome. In these, many of 
the worst errors of Popery are apologized for, 
and sentiments avowed and defended, with a 
great parade of learning and much dogmatism, 
that are diametrically opposed to the’ tenets of 
the most eminent of the English Reformers, 
and to the doctrinal fornularies of the Protes- 
tant Churches. At first these writings attract- 
ed little notice, and met with but little support ; 








have spread with astonishing rapidity through- 
out the English Church. Their principles are 
avowed by many of the dignitaries; they are 
advocated by such powerful and widely circu- 
lated periodicals as the British Critic and the 
British Magazine; and disguise it as the friends 
of evangelical truth in the Church of England 
may, the influence of the Oxford Tract writers 
is all but sovereign in the Episcopal Church in 





these countries. This is deeply to be deplored, 

for the doctrines and spirit of the Oxford Divines 

are essentially Popish, and were their system to | 
prevail, the Protestantism of England would | 
become wholly extinct. Thus they speak of | 
the Church of Rome as thei: eldest sister, whose 
blemishes are to be named with special tender- 

ness, and deeply lament Protestantism as a| 
great mistake, while they denounce all who are | 
out of the pale of an established Church, and | 
nearly in direct terms deny to them all possi- | 
bility of salvatton. They. represent the grand | 
doctrine of justification by faith as without) 
foundation, and as the offspring of fanaticism ; 

salvation, according to them, comes not by | 
faith through hearing the word, but by means_ 
of the mystical virtue of the sacraments admin- | 
istered by a properly qualified clergy. They | 


| are the strenuous advocates of »baptismal regen- | 


eration ; and they claim exclusive apostolical | 
succession for the bishops and clergy of the, 
Churches of Rome and England, while they at-. 
tempt to denude the ministers of the Church of , 
Scotland, and of all the classes of dissenters, | 


of all claim to ministerial authority, or of*a, 


commission from the Great Head of the Church. | 
In the writings of some of these authors, pray- | 
ers for the dead seem to be regarded as_ proper, | 
and in the peetry of Keble there are invoca-| 
tions to the Virgin Mary, and to other depart- | 
ed saints. Itis unnecessary to expose the man- 
ifold errors of such a system. To any unpre-' 
judiced person, who takes the Divine word as 
his rule of faith and practice, and who is ac- 
quainted with history of the reformation, it must 
be completely evident, that the design of these 
writers is just to lead the Church of England | 
back to thecamp of Rome. They have drunk 
deep in the school ef Jesuitism, and their at-} 


tempts are the more dangerous, that they are | 


distinguished for a certain mystic pietism, and | 
are loud in their perpetual boasting of the puri- | 
ty and apostolicity of English Episcopacy. The 
methods by which they purpose to carry for- 
ward their design to sap and undermine the 
foundations of Protestantism are admirably cal- 
culated to compass their object. In the ‘ Life 
and Remains of R. H. Froude,’ whom they 
almost canonize, some of the means which they 
intend to employ for the propagation of their 
system are detailed. 1. They intend to edit 
magazines, and purpose to veil their dogmas 
under a form of words, which shall be sufficient- 
ly expressive, without, however, startling old 
prejudices. 2. They mean to agitate, and iti- 
nerate, and employ every means which are like- 
to lead the lower orders to embrace their creed. 
3. They design to educate poor scholars whom 
they may proselyte, and aid others over whom 
they may exercise authority. Dr. Pusey has 
already, himself, commenced the execution of 
this part of the design. 4. They purpose to 
einploy a new theological vocabulary, in order 
to avoid alarming old associations and _ recol- 
lections, while they are all the while infusing 
their deadly poison. 5. Wherever one of their 
proselytes obtains a parish, he is gradually to 
change its ritual into conformity with that of 
Rome; he is to disseminate from the pulpit, 
and by personal intercourse, letters, &c., the 
dogmas of Oxford. 6. They are to write for 
the public in every form in which publications 
can be made available, and especially biogra- 
phy. These plans are laid with consummate 
wisdom, and they have been hitherto prosecuted 
with extraordinary vigor and success. It is 
high time that the evangelical party in the 
Church of England should arouse themselves 
to conflict with this insidious and powerful foe 
within their own communion. The future des- 
tinies of the English Establishment depend on 
the issw of the contest ; may the Lord raise up, 
within the pale of the English Church, men an- 
imated with the spirit of her Jewells and Scotts, 
and Herveys, and Romaines who, in a cloudy 
and dark day, may rebuke specious error, and 
triumphantly vindicate the grand principles of 
our common Protestantism ! 

The principal agent of ‘ Socialism’ or ‘ Owen- 
ism,’-as it has been also called, is Robert 
Owen, who, a number of years ago, made at- 
tempts at New Lanark in Scotland, at Orbiston, 


tablishments, in which many of the fundamen- 
tal institutions of society were attempted to be 
entirely changed. These institutions were 
generally supposed to have an unfavorable as- 
pect towards Christianity; but their founder 
cautiously concealed his designs for a time, lest 





he should excite opposition throughout the com- 





munity, and in some of them, such as New 
Lanark, the accredited ministers of the gospel 
were allowed to preach occasionally to the 
people. Now, however, Owén and his follow- 
ers have completely thrown off the mask, and 
they are at present employed throughout Eng- 
land, in the most undisguised and wicked at- 
tempts to set aside the scheme of divine rev- 
elation and to subvert Christian morality. 
Owenism aims at sweeping away all the ex- 
isting forms of religious belief, and substituting 
for them a groveling system of science, falsely 
socalled. Even theism itself is not spared. 
prayer and all other forms of religious worship, 
are the objects of scorn and contempt. The 
very being of a Great First Cause is reduced 
to a matter of uncertainty. Native depravity 
and personal responsibility are boldly denied. 
The Bible’is virulently opposed, and spoken of 
as having been written by very ignorant men. 
The doctrine of salvation through Christ is car- 
icatured and repudiated. Marriage is deneunced 
as a state of deceit and immorality; and 10 the 
reproach of human nature, there are female 
apostles at present travelling throughout Eng- 
land, who unblushingly declaim against mar- 
riage, as the cause of the crimes and miseries 
that afflict the sons and daughters of men, and 
offer plausible pleas for the indulgence of unre- 
strained licentiousness. . In Owen’s ‘ Book of 
the New Moral World,’ the principles of this 
hateful system, are developed, and by numerous 
small publications, its destructive poison is 
diffused to a great extent throughout the com- 
munity. It is lamentable to have to relate 
that this pestiferous system, utterly opposed 
to Christianity, and aiming to license the most 
hateful immorality, has numerous advocates, 
who travel about propagating the sentiments 
of Owen throughout the large towns and man- 
ufacturing districts of England ;—and _ that, in 
December last they boasted of fifty-one branches 
of the ‘ Association of all classes of all nations,’ 
of which at least two were in the west of Scot- 
land, and that their disciples are increasing by 
hundreds and thousands. Owen the author of 
this pernicious system, was presented, the other 
day to the Queen, at levee, by the Prime Min- 
ister.—Such facts loudly call upon all that fear 
the Lord and dread his coming indignation, to 
sigh and weep for the abominations that are 
done in the land.— Belfast Covenanter. 


PERSIAN GARDENS. 


To me, there is no luxury in Persia compara- 
ble to their gardens, and my custom was at an 
early hour, on horseback, to ride through exten- 
sive grounds, planted with the choicest fruit 
trees and other produce. These grounds are 
left open to the siranger, and although belong- 
ing to many proprietors, their boundaries are 
merely a row of trees or a gutter of water. 
The Persian mode of irrigation is ingenious and 
complete, their soil most ‘prodigal, their peaches, 
melons, and grapes of a flavor unknown to Eu- 
rope. Then they have the olive grounds, very 
extensive, and the luxury on horseback of in- 
haling the blossoms (which are very evanescent) 
in a thicket of flowers (if I may so say) for 
miles around: and it must be felt to be under- 
stood. Ido love to revel in the Persian gar- 
dens. What is there to be compared to these 
living emblems of genuine magnificence. I 
can explore the streaks of a tulip, and snuff up 
the fragance of the violet, with an indescribable 
pleasure which art can never afford. I can 
even dissect a bramble, and discover beauties in 
its repulsive branches—and no inglorious plant 
either, since it was once solicited to become 
sovereign of the forest. I had never such 
a conception of Eden before, where ‘all things 
smiled.’ It is customary to form parties and to 
spend days in the gardens, pitching a tent, &c., 
but this is unnecessary, since the night air 
gives no humidity. Give a ‘ panabad,’ or six- 
pence to the proprietor, you may remain in his 
garden all day and choke yourself with fruit, 
which forms much of the summer food of the 
Persians. The Prince had other large gardens 
near Tabreez, his occasional resort, but more 
particularly for that of his household.— Per sian 

eminiscences in theMonthly Magazine. 





The New Series for Sunday School Libraries. 
At the Sunday School Depository, 124 Washington, cor- 
ner of Water st, will be found on Monday #ext, the first 
volume of the new series for Sunday School Libraries, 


| viz.—A Gift from my Teachers: designed to teach me 


how to become Wise and Geod. 
Ihe feeblest lamb amidst the flock 
Shall be the Shepherd’s care; 
While folded in the Savior’s arms 
We’re safe from every snare. 
The second volume is in preparation, and will be in 
press soon. 
This will be, strietly speaking, a Library of Religious 
Reading. The General Title of the series ts, ‘The Sun- 
day School Library.’ 


may 23 BENJ. H. GREENE. 


HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—In Press, and will soon 
be published ‘The Young Maiden,’ by Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, author of ‘ The Young Man’s Friend,’ ‘ Sunday 





| School Teacher,’ &c. 


Contents.—The Capacities of Woman; Female Influ- 
ences; Female Education; Home; Society; Love; Sin- 
gle Life; Reasons for Marriage; Conditions of True 
Marriage; Society of Young Men; First Love; Conduct 
during engagement; ‘Trials of Woman and her solace. 
WM. CROSBY & CO, Publishers. 118 Washington 
street. m 16 


HAPEL HYMN BOOK.—Third edition of the Cha- 

pel Hymn Book, corrected and stereotyped, just pub- 
lished. This Hymn book contains 437 hymns neatly 
printed on good paper,and in strong binding for 31 cts. It 
was prepared for, and is now use! in the Chapels for the 
ministry at large. Also in Vestry and social meetings. 
And as it contains a number of hymns suitable for Sunday 
schools, it has also been adopted in some of these schools. 
Published and for sale by SIMPKINS., 21] Tremont 


ow. march 7 








ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.—Being Thougits 
and Arguments Originally Treated.—* Power hath 
ordained nothing which Economy saw not needful.’ 
By M. Farquhar Tupper Esq. A. M. From the London 
Edition.—Contents, ‘Truth in Things False—Anticipa- 
tion—Memory—Rest—Good in Things Evil—Philosephy 
of Prayer—Trifles—Recreation—Think ing—Speaking— 
Friendship—Love—Marraige—Education §&« &c. 
This day published by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. 








JTNDIA RUBBER WARE HOUSE.—JAMES DY- 
ER, No 82 Washington Street, Boston, (near the Post 
Office) manufactures and offers at whuleaale and retail, im- 
proved India Rubber Goods, Sewed and Cemented, viz:— 
Life Preservers—Life Boats and Swimming Belts, Sub- 
marine Dresses, Baptismal Pantaloons, Sportsmens’ 
Long Boots, Surtouts and Pea Coats, Frock and Monkey 
Jackets, Long Leggings, Capes with Sleeves, Mittens, 
Navy Capes, Gun Cases, Game Bags, Ladies and Misses 
Aprons, Air Beds, Air Pillows, Air Cu-hions, Hydrosta- 
tic Beds, Water Bottles, Bathing Tubs, Boots and Shoes, 
Spanish Ponchas, Machine Banding, Gas Bags, Riding 
and Money Belts, Water Proof Hose Covers, Prepared 
India Rubber Cloth for Rheumatism, Brick-makers’ 
Aprons, Travelling Bags, Pantaloon Straps, Carriage 
Cloth, Patent Leather and Cloth, Oiled Silk, Ginghams 
and Cottons, India Rubber Russia Riding Belt, much 
for rheumatic complaints, pains in the side, chest, 


and breast. 

§G- To the Public. These Goods have been used for 
the above purposes,—to a considerable extent—and the 
manufacturer feels a pride in saying, that, no instance of 
dissatisfaction has come to bis knowledge, but on the con- 
trary, Gentlemen bave amply tested quality of the 
goods, and find they give entire satisfaction. 

la Gum or Scrap Rubber, bought and sold 
by the quantity. ; mareh 15 


OMESTIC WORSHIP.—By Ww H. Furness, Pas- 

tor of the First Con 4 Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia. For sale by OSEPH DOWE, at Court 
street. m 





> 














Le, 
(\RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for the Trea 

of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, ete. At 65 hen 
knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance cay}, 
accommodated with board in the immediate neighbor. 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon 

We the subseribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s ola 
ofan Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affections 
Club-Feet, en other Distortions of the human body, and 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon, ~’ 

‘John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds 
_ Sno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries, John 

Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Channing, George ¢ 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Stron,, 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, Geor “ 
Oti¢ Jr., Winslow L&wis, Jr.,J. H. Lane, Bay’ 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, Georg, 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. - B 

The above Institution has now been in operation over 
two years. During this time, * large number of Inyalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ey. 
ery kind of physical acta £ pte rap curvatures of 
the Spine anid Club- Feet, of all variety and degree, 

The plan of Treatwent in this Infirmary is in conform. 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac. 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ortho. 
pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success jt has 
been attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city, 

Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 

VES & DENNET, Publishers, Booksellers and Sia. 

tioners, (at the Store recently occupied by Perkins & 
Marvin,) 114 Washington street, Boston. 


Just published, a vew German and German anil Ep. 
glish Dictionary, by D. Fosdick Jr. 

Valuable Works published, and for sale by I. & D. 

Dr BLOOMFIELD'S GREEK TESTAMENT with 
English notes, used in the principal Colleges, by Clergy. 
men and Students, generally throughout the country. 

Townsend’s Bible, arranged in Historical avd Chrono- 
logical order, with notes, marginal references, indexes, 
&c. An invaluable help to Clergymen and Teachers and 
the general reader of the Scriptures. 

Webster’s Speeches, 2 vols. 8vo, portrait—Jane Tay- 
lor’s Life and Writings, 3 vola—Dillaway’s Latin Clas- 
sics, 5 vols, now published, vihers in press—Foster’s se- 
ries of Popular Works, viz., Copy Books, Book Keep- 
ing, Penmanship, Counting House Assistant, &c., 
Church Psalmody, Manual of Christian Psalmody, The 
Builder’s Guide, by A. Benjamin, Paragraph Bible, Me- 
moirs of Mrs Smith, Henry Martyn, Swartz, Edwards, 
Juvenile Drawing Book, Scripture Cards. 

Young Man’s Guide, 14th edition; Tholuck on John; 
phe Letters to the Young; Rigg’s Chaldee Man- 
ual. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, OXFORD BI. 
BLES, §&C., Adams’s Exposition of the Second Epis- 
tle of Peter, royal 8vo; Greenhill’s Exposition of Ezek- 
iel, 1 vol royal 8vo; Leland’s Deistical Writers, 1 vol 
8vo, cloth; Carpenter’s Biblical Companion, 1 vol royal 
8vo; Bishop Berkeley's Works, 1 vol 8vo; Butler’s 
Works; Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 1 vol 8vo; Char. 
nocke on the Divine Attributes, 8vo, cloth; Hartley’s 
Observations on Man, 8vo; Hooker’s Works, 2 vols, in- 
cluding Ecclesiastical Polity; Panbour’s Theory of the 
Steam Engiue; McCulloch’s Smith’s Wealth of Nations; 
Calvin’s Christian Institutes, 2 vols 8vo, Gray’s Elegy, 
illustrated; Bunyau’s Pilgrim’s Progress, splended illus. 
trated edition, 8vo; various editions, do; Barou’s Ad- 
vancement of Learning; Beveridge’s select Sermons; 
Edwards on the Affections; Natural History of Quadru- 

de; the Orchard, splendid colored engravings; Oxford 

ibles, rich bindings, octavo, pocket, and splendid pul- 
pit Bibles, $23; Tilt’s Diamond Classics, richly bound. 

I. & D., keep constantly on hand a complete asaort- 
ment stuchial Botha, in the various departmenta of Eda- 
cation, standard Works of Theology, Sciences, Drawing 
Books, Miscellaneous and New Publications of the day, 
&c. Together with a fine assortment of English and 
American STATIONERY in all its different varieties. 

I. & D., having recently purchased the stock and taken, 
the store of P. & M., hope to receive a continuance of that 
favor which they so generally received, and by integrity 
and attention to business to offer the best advantages to 
city and country purchasers. 

Merchants, Teachers, and school Committees 
supphed. may 23 

HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of oor Lord Je- 

sus Christ and the Holy Spirit in their relation to 

God the Father, by Nathaniel S. Folsom. This day 
published by J. MUNROE & CO. may 30 


WEEK DAY RELIGION.—Week Day Religion, 
by Rev Jason Whitman, Pastor of Park Stree 
Church, Portland, just published; for sale by J MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington street. may 30) 


EW TRACT NO. 154.—Practical Goodness the 

True Religion, by Rev F H Hedge, being Traet \A 
of the American Unitarian Association, just published by 
J MUNROE & CO. agents A. U. A., 184 Washington 
street. may 30 


HARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE, from the 
German of Falk, Von Muller, §&c, with Notes, ori- 
ginal and translated, illustrative of German Literature, 
y Sarah Austin. 3 yols 
For eale by C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, Import- 
ers of Foreign Books, 112 Washington street. m30 


EW Number of ‘THE PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF PALESTINE,’ by the Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible, Nos. 6,7, 8, & 9, this day received b 
C. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
may 30 112, Washington street. 


ORTRAITS of the Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY and 
Dr. CHARLES FOLLEN engraved in mezzotinto 

just received b 
Cc. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 

may 30 112, Washington street. 


VHE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev. Ezra S. 
Gannett. Contents of the number for June. 
The Book ef Esther 
Thought on Interpretation 
Church Music 
Nicoll’s Poems 
The Upright Man. A Sermon, by Rev. A. P. Peabody 
Sketch of the Character of the Rev. Dr Kirkland 
“he New Controversy concerning Miracles 
Instructions of Trav 
Notices of Books 
Intelligence, &e &e Se 
This day published by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
m30 118 Washington street. 


ENTIST.—GEORGE H. GAY, Surgeon Dentist, 
No. 252 Washington Street. m 28 


























ICH SILKS.—E. F. NEWHALL, 141 Washing- 
ton street has just received 2 cases Rich Silks of su- 
perior quality, pew style. 


—Also— 
1 Case Superior Marseilles Quilts very large and 
handsome at the lowest prices. m 9. 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—Ne 137. Fidelity in Du- 
ty, not accuracy in Belief, our test of the Christian 
Character. By Andrew P. Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139. Truths joined by God not to be sundered by 
Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. 

No. 141. Unitariani«m Vindicated against the Charge 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the Av- 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

No. 144. Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody, 

Nop. 145. Who was Jesus Christ, by George F. Sin- 
mone. 

No. 146, Jeaus Christ the Chief’ Corner Stone, by 
George R. Noyes. . 

No. 147. How to Spend a day by H. Ware Jr. 

No. 148. Life and Character of Aaron Bancroft, D. D- 
by Alonzo Hill. . 

No 149. The Atonement. By E. S. Gannett. 

No. 150. Thoughts for the New Year, on the Duty of 
Improvement. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 151. The Moral Power of Christ’s Character 
By Ephraim Peabody, 

No, 152. Christian views of Human Suffering. By 
William E. Channing. 

No. 153. Watch and Pray. By R. C. Waterston. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Associa!i% 
bound in twelve volumes, can be had of the publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. /at the low price of 75 cls: 
per volume. may 9 








THE MISSES HUNT. 
No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
street, Boston, 
RATEFUL for the extensive patronage they have 
F received, would respectfully give notice to the Ladies, 
that they still continue to attend to their profession. 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 6. ly nv. 


—_ eens 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TeRms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, ° 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. fot 
To individuals or ies whe pay in advance 
five copies, sixth will be sent gratis. dis 
No subseri discontinued, except at the 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 
All communications, as well as letters of business, 
Jating to the Christian -Register, should be add 
David REED, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 











